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FRIEND, MAKE HASTE. 


BY F. B. CLARK. 


Wenderer, art thou not weary 
Of thy straying far from the fold? 
Is not thy life often dreary, 
And the wide world cheerless and cold; 
And thcugb, in moments of laughter, 
Thy spirit is wilfully gay, 
Do not the thoughts that come after 
O{t whisper of Reckoning Day? 
And, my friend, full well thou must know 
How slender and frail is life’s thread; 
And, too, that no blessing can flow 
For thy comfort when thou art dead. 
So haste, lest the Angel of Death 
Doth smite with the shade of his wing, 
Ard thou yield thy dearly loved breath 
Ere thcu bath the cure for bis sting! 


A WORD IN SEASON. 


It might perhaps be d fficult to dis- 
cover the reason why one whose entry in- 
to this country dates from a compara- 
tively 'recent period should be so inor- 
dinately rash as to take up his pen and 
deal with one of the most important prob- 
lems now before the Churches. But 
there are times when light springs in up- 
on darkness from unexpected quarters, 
and there have been occasions when the 
accredited appliances of science and 
reason have been cast aside for the read- 
ier methods of custom or expediency; 
and so a side light, as it were, thrown up- 
on a social problem by one whose eyes 
have been accustomed to a different or- 
der of things, may at least contain the 
germ of thought that will lead to a com- 
plete solution. That problem which 
faces religious communities with sphinx- 
like imperturbabilities is, how, with so 
many agencies for the advancement of 
Church work, and the extension of the 
Church’s ir fluencer—how is there such 
falling away of the people, and why are 
the sanctuaries so few and scattered ? 
This question has entered the domain of 
practical church problems, and its press- 
ure is being felt with insufferable force. 
Yet it is more than a mere question; it is 
a problem plus'a necessity. It means 
on one band either a decadence of pul- 
pit power, or, on the other, a growing in- 
difference to the claims and duties of re- 
ligion. Let any one take the matter in- 
to careful, earnest consideration, and if 
he look at it with ordinary fairness of 
mind he will find that it is one which in- 
volves very high issues. 

Some time ago, one of the leading re- 
ligious bodies made arrangements to 
test the attendance of its adherents and 
members at its various churches. The 
result of the census then taken disclosed 
the rather peculiar circumstance that, 
while the membership as a whole was 
decreasing, the attendances at church 
showed an increase. Evidently, the 


church was retrograding in members, 


while there was an enlarged amount of 
interest evinced by such as remained 
in communion therewith. Again, and 
still more recently, a prominent and per- 
severing sect in this city, at one of the 
general meetings, gave statistics which 
must have produced a sad feeling of 
disappointment in the minds of all who 
heard or readthem. In point of fact, it 
was declared that the church had been 
losing ground all along the line. Where 
so many had been fondly believing that 
the church was widening her stakes and 
enlarging her borders, the sad note of 
retrogression was sounded, and people 
were awakened rudely to the fact that 
there were large areas in the boundaries 
ofthis city which, so far as church privi- 
leges were concerned, were but howling 
wildernesses. The particular field which 
was designated as barren and void of 
facilities for worship, was in the direc- 
tion of North Beach, But above and 
beyond this there loomed the gloomy fact 
that while so much good was being done 
to the heathen abroad, there were crowds 
of people of our own nation and name 
who were living untended-for at home, 

at Our own doors. 
Whence, then, arises this callous indif- 
ference to the duties and privileges of 
the service of God ? Why should there 
be this neglect of the opportunities 
Which every enlightened people would 
consider as sacred? Is there no penal- 
ty which follows that nation which for- 
God; is there no danger in apos- 

sy 

The cause of this condition of things 
may be variously stated, according to the 
Peculiar standpoint from which one con- 
Siders it. Yet the fact remains, and it is 
one which, like most stern facts,can neither 
leapt over nor dug under; it must be 
faced fair and straight, The truth is, 
hat the nation as a nation has been car- 
ned along upon such a tide of material 
Prosperity that it has ceased to recog- 
nize or to have any concern in recogniz- 
ing its daily dependence upon a God of 
Providence, To put it bluntly, it may 
said that religion has declined, be- 
Cause our people are overfed. © It is be- 
“ause God has so largely opened his 
bounteous hand gnd-spread wealth so 
lavishly upon us, with all its concomi- 
tant comforts and luxuries, that we have 
in great measure, see- the 


sight of the source of our blessings, He 
sends the copious showers and the warm 
sunshine, and our fields wave with gold- 
en harvests for our store. He opens up 
the treasure-house of the earth, and 
gold and silver beccme as common 
things—coal to warm us in cold weather, 
and oil springs which but require to be 
tapped in order that the illuminating 
fluid may run almost unceasingly into 
our tanks. Such is the lavish liberality 
of his plenteous hand that working 
classes of this land fare as sumptuously 
as the rich of other lands, Our tables 
are loaded with food and every want sup- 
plied, with very little labor in produc- 
ing. Of the nations of the earth, sure- 
ly this land is favored above all. Bless- 
ed with all the fertility of a veritable land 
of Goshen, it has opportunities which it 
would be fatal to neglect. And shall it 
be said that the land of such privilileges 
and opportunities shall be the most 
meagre in its return of gratitude to the 
beneficent Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift? God can bestow as none 
other, but though he may give without 
seeming to see whether we rightly use it 
or not, yet he has his seasors of reck- 
Oning, and how terrible are his retribu- 
tions! There are times when the Spirit 
ceases to strive with men, and the dark- 
ness appears to leave not a glimpse of 
hope. Once let the blighting famine 
touch with its withering band the rich 
fields of the land, and then preaching 
shall take the place of pugilism in the 
minds of the masses, and God’s holy 
day shall become a day of prayer, in- 
stead of being devoted to baseball and 
picnics. If what has been is that which 
shall be, it is natural to look for a de- 
cadence of spirituality in seasons of 
prosperity. For when wealth flows in 
with full tide upon.a people the mind 
becomes materialistic apd gross, and the 
necessity of a faithful trust upon God for 
daily bene fits being removed, there arises 
a sense of independence and self-suffi- 
ciency which is hurtful to all true pro- 
gress in faith, Every Christian minister 
whose labors bring him into contact 
with the different classes and conditions 
of men knows full well that the most 
fervent bymns of gratitude rise not from 
couches where ease and comfort repose 
with luxurious indolence; but if one 
would see the earnest uplifted look of 
pure piety, let him go to the bed where- 
on pain and sickness battles with life; 
and so is it with nations as with indiv- 
iduals. In those sterile and rugged 
countries where the seasons are less 
even, and the sower lives in doubt as to 
how he may reap, where the storms of 
wind and hail sometimes Jay bare the 
fields of grain—there it is that people are 
constrained to acknowledge their obli- 
gations to the God of harvests, and the 
prayerful spirit becomes a necessary part 
man’s nature. It is noticeable that 
strong religious feeling is found among 
the daily toilers of every land. The rea- 
son is perhaps more simple than many 
would believe. When people are forced 
to admit that what good they receive 
comes from the hand of God directly, 
then there is a tendency to draw man 
and perform those duties which consti- 
tute religion. To advocatea return to 
the primitive worshipful spirit of our 
forefathers, it is necessary first of all to 
inculcate a sense of dependence, for this 
in the common foundation of all faiths 
and religions. This it is which will 
spread the spirit of gospel teaching 
throughout the land with greater ¢fficacy 
and more permanent vitality than all the 
resolutions of presbyteries or confer- 
ences which man can frame, It is this 
alone which will stem the tide of religious 
indifference and make this great nation 
‘ta people whose God is the Lord.” 
W. S. 
SAN FRANCISCO, June 2, 1890, 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


At the Cleveland Conference, held in 
April, an application for the customary 
license to preach was laid upon the ta- 
ble until the fall meeting, for no other 
apparent reason than the sex of the ap- 
plicant— Miss Jaunita Breckenridge, a 
graduate of Wheaton College and a 
student in the middle class of Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. 

It looks as if this action had been 
taken for the purpose of obtaining the 
views of the denomination upon the 
question of ordaining women to the 
ministry, the license being merely a 
preliminary step thereto. Upon this sub- 
ject the Congregationalist bas been 
heard from clearly and unequivocally, 
and I should like to hear as definitely 
from THE Paciric, especially as repre- 
senting the views of our own theological 
seminary. 

For my own part, I hail this ac- 
tion of Miss Breckenridge as being a 
divinely inspired response to the anxious 
question, especially of our Home Mis- 
sionary Superintendents, ‘Where shall 
we find pastors for our churches?” And 
I sincerely trust that the Cleveland Con- 
ference will recognize and endorse the 
lady’s call to the ministry. 


source of our abundance; we bers 


SINGING IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY REV. W. N. BURR. 


1. What shall we sing ? 


Wise men d ffer as to what may best 
be sung in the Sunday-school. It isa 
question of popular versus classic music. 
Some, with a cultivated taste for the 
choral, are so strongly impressed with its 
worth and beauty, that they would have 
nothing else than that heavy, slow-mov- 
ing style of music sung in the Sunday- 
school. They are loud in their denunci- 
ations of what they are pleased to call 
“ephemeral Sunday-school pieces.” 
One man enjoys a certain style of music 
because it is ‘classic’; another does not 
enjoy it for the same reason. One says: 
“Give us music that is solid; something 
that will wear. We are tired of flimsy 
sentiment, bad theology, cheap jingling 
tunes.” One of this class, writing in the 
Sunday-school Times, some years ago, 
said: “I have diligently sung from ‘Win- 
nowed Hymns,’ ‘Bright Jewels,’ ‘Royal 
Diadem,’ ‘Pure Gold,’ ‘Brightest and 
Best,’ and ‘Moody and Sankey,’ and I 
do believe there is not enough in them 
all together to make one book that will 
wear for ten years. And what is a book 
worth that has to be eaten hot ?” 

The editor of the 7imes, commenting 
upon this, says: 

“It is clear beyond argument that a 
great many intelligent superintendents 
do not want to confine their schools to 


music of the artistic character. 
prefer a fair share of hymns and tunes 
which will not ‘wear ten years,’ but 
which will be as much better ‘eaten hot’ 
as buckwheat cakes or apple dumplings 
are. There is no need of pressing the 
advantages of music of a high, artistic 
order in its place. The experience of 
the ages has approved such music. In 
favor of the modern Sunday-school mu- 
sic in tts place-—of the best of such 
hymns and tunes as are included in 
‘Christian Songs’ and ‘Winnowed 
Hymns,’ and the ‘Moody and Sankey’ 
collection, even though they may not 
wear ten years—it may be said that they 
have driven out from popular use the 
love ditties and negro minstrel songs of 
the generation before; and that they have 
apparently won more souls to Christ in 
the past twenty years than were won by 
the agency of artistic music in all the 
former years of the Sunday-school.” 

I am inclined to sympathize with the 
position taken by the editor. I believe 
that in our singing, as in our preaching, 
we Ought to “look at actual human 
hearts as they are, and then give them 
that which moves them as they ought to 
be moved,” While we ought always to 
do our best with our best, we should 
keep in view the object of our effort, 
and remember that our best is_ that 
which results in progress along the line 
of our real object. He who is under 
bondage to the artistic may fail of ac- 
complishing that which should be ac- 
complished by the music in our Sunday- 
schools, The classic may please the ar- 
tistic sense, but some of us have no ar- 
tistic sense. Weall have hearts, however, 
and if the “ephemeral Sunday- 
school music’’ can touch the heart and 
help to throw open its doors to let the 
Lord Christ in, give us the ephemeral. 
When it passes away we can take up 
more just like it. 

An earnest Sunday-school worker, a 
cultured man whose name is very famil- 
iar to some of us as a writer of Sunday- 
school literature, once gave this bit of 
personal experience through the Sunday- 
school Times, which is in point just here: 

‘Whenever the soul gets possession of 
just what it wants, musically, it is likely 
to revel in it until the freshness and 
special power of the music to awaken 
emotion is worn away. We sing it, and 
hura it, and dream it, until it becomes 
like one’s own face in a glass. Some 
years ago, at an institute, I beard for the 
first time that little gem by P. P. Bliss, 
“Jesus loves even me.” I am not speci- 
ally impressible, but rather the contrary. 
Neither was I experiencing a new con- 
vert’s emotions, The hymn took posses- 
sion of me and I of it, immediately. 
Tears ran down my face, and I was al- 


‘most overwhelmed with emotion. I 


continued as it were immersed in that 
sweet hymn, bumming it, and thinking of 
it, until I fell asleep at night. Meeting 
the family in the morning, I told them 
what I had heard, and undertook to sing 
it to them, broke down, burst into tears, 
and gave up the attempt. For some 
time afterward I could not trust myself 
to sing that hymn in the presence of oth- 
ers, Now, perhaps I am mistaken, but 
I just don’t believe that classic airs or 
German chorals ever had such continued 
effect upon anybody.” 

Of course, care should be exercised in 
the selection of hymns to be sung in the 
Sunday-school, I do not believe in “sing: 
ing anything” with thechildren any more 
than I believe in “singing anything” that 
happens:to be in the. bymn-book at the 
church service. Some years ago there 
was.a bymn in our Sunday-school.song- 
books that was much sung because. it 


They 


sprightly, worthy of better companionship 
than was given it in the words to which 
it was joined. The words were the most 
senseless doggerel. No heart could ever 
have been touched by them for good, for 
they did not mean anything. This so- 
called hymn began: 


** O golden hereafter, 
Thine every bright rafter,’ etc. 


The “rafters” of the “hereafter” were 
always a puzzle to me, and the hymn 
almost as meaningless as if it had been 
written in Choctaw. Do not sing 
senseless words because they are joined 
to pleasing music. The little hymn al- 
ready referred to, “Jesus Loves Even 
Me,” may not be artistic, but it means 
something. It has a mission which it 
should be allowed to accomplish. 

I take great pleasure in singing with 
our own school, each Sunday, at least 
one of the more solid hymns, such as 
are found in our church hymn-book, 
This quarter we are singing for our open- 
ing hymn, to the grand old tune ‘“‘Hen- 
don,” the familiar words : 

‘* Christ, of all my hopes the ground; 

Christ, the spring of all my joy— 
Still, in thee let me be found, 
Still for thee my powers employ.” 


Avoid the senseless. Sing some of 
the more solid hymns. Take care never 
to become a slave to the artistic. 

2. How shall we sing ? 

(1) Sing as happy Christians, engag- 
ed in happy service; as wide-awake 
Christians, engaged in wide-awake ser- 
vice, Itis well to sing our Sunday- 
school hymns through the week as we are 
about our work, or walking through the 
fields, or resting at the close of the day. 
It is well to sing them as lullabies when 
the babies are rocked to sleep; but we 
must not become so accustomed to using 
them as lullabies as to forget and sing 
them sleepily when we are in the school, 
I have been in Sunddy-schools where the 
singing was done as if the singers were 
all sitting in comfortable rockers on the 
shady back porch on a hot afternoon, 
with two or three drowsy blue-bottle flies 
somewhere near, but out of sight, buz- 
zing just loud enough to be heard, as if 
their any. business in life was to sing tbe 
world to sleep, There is no—place.-for 
drowsy blue-bottles in the Sunday-school. 
Everybody ought to sing, and sing heart- 
ily, with enough of spirit to keep up 
with the leader, if the leader himself is 
one who is wide-awake and knows how 
to direct the singing in proper time. 
The other day I saw two horses hitched 
to a loaded wagon, and pulling it nobly. 
A third horse was tied by a rope to one 
of these two that were doing their work 
so well, but this third creature was a 
stubborn beast, evidently unwilling to go, 
as he should have done, with the others, 
and once in a while he would refuse to 
lift his feet, and would pull back with all 
the strength he possessed, "just like some 
singers will drag behind their leaders,” 
I said to myself. “Keep up, friends, keep 
up.” 

(2) All sing—teachers, officers, schol- 
ars, pastor—the entire school. If you 
cannot sing, act as if you would if you 
could. Enter into the service as well as 
you can, if it be nothing more than list- 
ening carefully. I do not like to seea 
Sunday-school scholar, when the school 
rises to sing, lean against the chair in 
front of him, and listlessly gaze about 
the room. Have books enough to sup- 
ply the whole school, even those who 
cannot sing, and let the teachers con- 
sider it a part of their work to interest 
their scholars in the singing. Those 
who can sing should sing. Those who can- 
not, should listen to those who can, Make 
this part of your Sunday-school exercise 
as hearty as possible, and the listless 
scholar will straighten up, usually, and 
join bis voice with the others, 

(3) Then, above all, help the school 
to sing with the spirit and with the un- 
derstanding. Do not allow this service 
to become a mere form, with no life in it; 
and the life of the service of song is 


volume of harmonious sound—it is un- 
derstanding. Help the school to catch 
the sentiment of the words they sing. 
Make the hymn “Jesus Loves Even 
Me” teach the children something of 
the Master’s love for them. When they 
sing “When He Cometh to Make up 
His Jewels,”’ help them to know what it 
means to be among Christ’s jewels. 
Hold up the blessed Master to the 
school in the songs as well as in the 
lesson story, 

_§$an JACINTO, 


- Marshall Field has given a 198-year- 
lease of a lot in Chicago to the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and on 
this property the Union will. erect its 
proposed temple of temperance. The 
rental of the ground will be $40,000 a 
year, The building will cost $800,000, 
and will betwelve stories high, eS 


|The publication of the. Calfor- 
nia. Voice. hasbeen removed. from this 
City to Los Angeles, where, with the in- 


terruption of, a week or two, it will. con- 
we to be p ma ibeas divas 
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Seminary at Oakland, of which he was 


not boistrousness, it is not even a great. 


of tbe Paalmict : “Mark the perfect man, 


IN MEMORIAM. 


REV, ISRAEL EDSON DWINELL, D,D. 


There are lives that are living epistles 
of a better world. There are characters 
that are a prophecy of immortality. 
They kindle our conceptions of a bright- 
er land; they point to heaven and lead 
the way. 


Such was the life and character of our 
revered and well-beloved friend, Rev. 
Dr. Dwinell, who so recently heard the 
glad summcns, “Come up higher !” and 
who with ready and prompt obedience 
entered into the rest that remains for 
the people of God. Dr. Dwinell had 
nearly reached his three score and ten, 
having been born at East Calais, Vt., 
October 24, 1820. He was graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 1843, 
and from the Unior. Theological Semin- 
ary of New York City in 1848. The 
following year he was ordained Associate 
Pastor of the South Congregational 
church of Salem, Mass., where he re- 
mained until the winter of 1862-63, 
when he came to California to accept 
the pastorate of the Congregational 
church at Sacramento, where he labored 
most faithfully for twenty years, resigning 
his charge in July, 1883, and going 
abroad in company with his devoted 
wife, visiting Europe and the Holy La nd 
On his return he was called to the Prc- 
fessorship of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology in the Pacific Theological 


one of the founders. He entered upon 
his duties September 1, 1884, and was 
fulfilling them up to the time of his de- 
cease, He received the degree of ‘*D,D.” 
from the University of Vermont, and was 
one of the notable men of the Congre- 
gational Church of this country. He 
was an intense and untiring worker ; 
faithful to the very last degree in every 
attitude and aspect of life. He was a 
corporate member of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, a trustee of 
the Pacific Theological Seminary and 
Hopkins Academy, a Vice-president of 
the Board of Trustees of Mills College, 
a member of the Berkeley Club, and a 
frequent and valued contributor to sev- 
eral leading religious periodicals and 
papers. 

In his home life, where the writer was 
privileged to meet him in the tread and 
trend of daily duty, Dr. Dwinell was the 
model husband and father, full of gentle- 
ness, love and devotion. The key-note 
of his character was heavenly faithfulness, 
and it covered all the landscape of his 
home life, as well as his public life, with 
moral and spiritual bloom. He was a 
man of calm and tranquil mien, with 
that higk-bred courtesy which always 
shows itself in quiet dignity of speech 
and bearing. He had a kind and sym- 
pathetic nature, and possessed in abund- 
ant measure those rare graces that nat- 
urally grow in the soil of such a heart. 
He was as true as steel, and his simple 
word was equivalent to the most solemn 
vow. He was a teacher and preacher of 
truth and righteousness, not only in word, 
but in deed. His whole life was one of 
fragrant beauty, love and service ; and, 
as the sunset came and the twilight 
dropped down, it was but the harbinger 
of a bright coming morning—the pro- 
phecy of a fast-approaching:. dawn. To 
this saintly soul, that had reached its 
three score and ten years, there had 
come no withering nor blight, but only 
richness and ripeness. He was trans- 
lated in the plenitude ofwhis powers. 
It was life’s insensible completeness, not 
a dwarfing of nature, but its perfection ; 
not a fading, but a re-flourishing. What 
wonder that the autumnal glories were 
decked with a smile of welcome, and 
the solemn rustle was full of heavenly 
music 


Dr. Dwinell possessed in affluent meas- 
ure the characteristics of the true disciple 
and consistent Christian teacher. The 
intellectual and the emotional were wise- 
ly balanced in his theology. His in- 
tense and quiet earnestness was linked 
with broad intellectual culture, and real 
scholarship of soul as well as of mind. 
His vigorous thoughts were clothed in 
executive expression. All this was bap- 
tized with a large, deep undertone of 
rich, Christian experience, an unmistak- 
able consecration to God and goodness, 
and a supreme devotion to the Saviour 
of men, whose leadership he closely 
followed, The Christianity which he 
taught and exemplified was a rich, full, 
hardy,manly Cbristianity—not a religion 
of austerity, but of strength and of love; 
a Christianity whose passion is its prin- 
ciple, and whose principle is the salvation 
of men through a crucified and risen 
Redeemer, When we think of Dr, 
Dwinell, we think of him as the realiza- 
tion of the apostle’s ideal—the embodi- 
ment of “whatsoever things are. true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report.” In 
the tranquil and beautiful transition of 
such a life is verified the exukant acclaim 


| 


and behold the upright ; for the end of 
that man is peace.” r3 
And thus it was with our revered and 
well-beloved friend. Amid the tender 
and loving ministries of the devoted wife 
of his youth, and the children of his af- 
fection—Mrs. Dr. W. J. Wilcox of Hast 
Oakland, Mrs. H. E. Jewett of Vacaville, 
and William Dwinell of Sacramenti>— 
he passed over and on to the land of 
immortal beauty, where three other be- 
loved children awaited his glad coming. 
And so, amid these parting cords cf a 
terrestrial fellowship, let us thank Crod 
for the sacred testimony of such a life— 
a life which reveals the celestial, the 
realm of perfect bliss, the land of ever- 
lasting joy ! | 
Death to such is transition. Hope flediges 
for flight, | 
Love bursts into transport, Faith “es in- 
to sight ; | 
Prayer glides into rapture, all sighing shall 


cease, 
And Patience shall melt to a radiances of 
peace. 


Death to such is transition—the weary have 
passed 
To life in its fulness, to happiness vast; - 
And, vestured anew, with all frailties forgi(ven, 
The twilight of earth proves the day-dawn 


of heaven. 
8. B. 0. 
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OUR JUNE MEETING. 
| 
‘The Woman’s Board met on Wednes- 
day, June 4th, at Plymouth church, San 
Francisco. 
The Executive Committee lamented 
that so many of the committee were ab- 
sent, but all were most lovingly reniem- 
bered, and the ties that kept many of 
them away were spoken of with all tender- 
ness. Inthe absence of the President, 


Mrs, Scudder presided at the geperal 
meeting. 


prayer, Mrs. Warren gave a report of 
the work she had done of late, and some 
letters sent by Mrs, Jewett were jead. 
One of these was from Miss: Flora Den- 
ton, Japan; she spoke of the ill- 
health of Miss Richards, although she 
still worked steadily. The letter closed 
hastily with the intelligence that Miss 
Richards was down with pneumbnia. 
Miss Denton also wrote of the hostility 
the Japanese were showing to foreigners, 
and how it not only : ffected their work, 
but many of the native Christians were 
influenced by it. A bright, jovial letter 
from Mrs. J. C. Perkins brought siniles 
to all faces, for she had just been ta the 
Mission meeting, and not even the heat 
of India or the discouraging Hinidoos 
could dampen her ardor for the new 
year. Mrs, Fisher read a charming letter 
from Miss Talcott in Japan, whi is 
supported by the W. B. M. I; she 
seemed more encouraged than discour- 
aged. 

The long letter from Mrs, Arthur 


‘delightful ever read at a Board Meeting. 
She described, in her inimitable way; the 
school she and the twins (the Misses 
Wikcff) bad established this last year, 
modeled after the one Miss Pieison 
started at her station some time ago, 

They had seventy women in all, chdsen 


ed the scholars into parties of five, {hus 
spreading the teaching over a number of 
months, The missionaries lodged and 
fed the women, who cooked and did all 
necessary work out of school hcurs. 
Some of the woman ranged from {ixty 
to eighty, some were middle aged, and 
some were young women and girls; but 
Mrs. Smith seemed to take special de- 


only see the fun of their quaint remarks 


their darkened minds, | 
But others read beiween the gracious 
lines, and knew of the patience it must 
have taken to teach those aged intell=cts; 
the grace that must have come irom 
prayer to sow seeds in the old idolatrous 
ground; and the beautiful spirit that inust 
have been shown to make them all love 
her, and dread to leave, though staying 
meant hard mental labor for six hours 
every day. Already the earnest woikers 


the fruit from the seed sown, 
eager to go on. And so our June néet- 
ing was most pleasant, and, ‘although 
many of the usual faces were alisent, 
those that came were encouraged to push 
forward, and be as earnest Here as 


faithful are ig 


| 
| 


After Scripture reading, a hymn and a 


Smith of China was one of the faoost 


from the neighboring villages, and divid- — 


light with the old ladies, and she could 
and the joy of unfolding the truth to 


have been gladened by seeing nae of 
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THE PactFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, Joe II, 1890, 


CHAPLAIN’S REPORT. 


[Chaplain Rowell’s Report at the annual 
meeting of the San Francisco Port Society, 
in Bethany church, June 1, 1890.] 

“Go up, now,” said the prophet, “and 
iook toward the sea”; and the servant, 
returning, reports, “There is notbing.” 
“But go and look, and look, and look, 
till you do see something.” But for six 
times cver the answer is still, “Nothing.” 
And so it is with many now. A look 
over the sea reveals to them noth- 
ing. The officer of the deck asks the 


watchman, ‘Have you seen anything?” 


And the answer is, “‘Nothing, sir.” And 
the larger number of men give us the 
same answer, “I see nothing but a vast 
expanse and rhythmic rolling waves.” 
But other eyes, returning from the 


game survey, report much. 


The mechanician sees boundless 


é power, and longs to see it harnessed and 


at work, | 

The merchant sees a_ glorious free 
highway, dotted with a hundred forms 
of sea-craft, gathering and distributing 


merchandise, the whole world over. 


The political economist sees boundless 
stores of food, free to all who may choose 
to gather it. 

The scientist sees regular, resistless, 
world-surrounding tides, with millions of 
tons of vapor, visible or invisible, shot 
up from the boundless bosom of ocean, 
for storms and climatic changes, and 
for nourishment to all lands. 2 

And the poet, catching the idea, says, 
*‘In that invisible mist I see gardens 
with flowers and fruits, forests and 
streams, and countless harvests of all 
food for men and animals.”’ 

So, then, there may be a great deal to 
be seen, where most eyes see nothing. 
Now, hear the Father ask, ‘‘What seest 
thou, my well beloved son?” And the 
answer comes with the reach of omni- 
science: “I see the right arm of my 

power for the conversion of the world, 
I see men, millions of men, toiling men, 
rough men, suffering men, bold men, 
bold in sin, strong men, strong in evil 
doing, men of many tongues and na- 
tions—my great host, though they ac- 
knowledge me not—untrained and un- 
consecrated, yet mine own, my chosen 
ones, whom I have appointed for my 
great work. Upon that top-sail yard fur- 
ling the sail in the teeth of the tempest, 
I see another Peter who will never quail 
at danger, and will give his life for my 
cause. Scrubbing that deck I see a 
Paul, who will not count his life dear for 
my sake, and who will preach my word 
to many nations. In that swaggering 
blasphemer I see a John whom I have 
chosen to preach the gospel of love and 
purity. And I see there ‘a great cloud 
of witnesses, bearing my word over all 
waters, and to all the coasts of the 
world.’ 

And ought not the Church of Christ 

to see what her Master sees? Then, 
what means the word we often hear from 
her: ‘What have I tc do with seamen? 
Go to ship masters and men of com- 
smerce, for help for seamen.” Until 
‘quite lately the church has gazed listlessly 
upon the sea, and reported “there is 
nothing.” And when compelled to look 
for the seventh time, she has seen only a 
cloud no larger than a man’s hand. 
But now, almost before she has time to 
seek cover, the heavens are dark with 
clouds and rain, and the ocean is be- 


. ginning to pour upon the starving earth 


its wealth of refreshing and life. No 
longer does the Church of Christ gaze 
upon the sea, and report, “I see noth- 
ing.” At length she is stretching warm 
hands of welcome to the men of the 
-sea, No longer does he who pleads the 
‘cause of seamen meet with a repulse in 
any Church of Christ. 

God is stirring the hearts of his peo- 
ple with warm sympathy and love for sea- 
‘faring men, as they hear of his wonder- 
‘ful work of grace among them, and see 
them coming. in crowds to the Savior, 
“tas doves to their cotes.” 

And as Paul says of the Jews about to 
be converted, ‘What shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead”; so 
may we say of the conversion of seamen. 
In their long neglected condition, they 
‘were a plague and terror to the Church of 
Christ. In all sea ports, godless, drunk- 
n seamen were a menace to all morality, 
-and a prime hindrance to the work of 
“the Church; while at all mission stations 
their advent was dreaded and their bad 
influence mourned. In those far off isles 
of the Pacific, when the top-sails of a 
ship were seen rising up out of the sea, 
there was joy at the prospect of news 
from home and friends, and sorrow for 
the back-set the mission work was sure 
to get from the visit of the lawless crew. 
- But now all this is very largely 
changed. Christian seamen, visiting 
missionary stations, leave precious bless- 
ings behind them. Many a missionary 
bas recorded his gratitude for the good 
work done in his field by the good ex- 
ample and earnest testimony of con- 
verted men in the crews of vessels call- 
ing at their stations; and for their own 
Spiritual quickening by contact with 


_ these zealous young converts to Christ. 


Of course, this blessed change is not 
universal; the great majority of seamen 
are yet unconverted, and wicked men 


will do iniquity, but so many are now on] 


the Lord’s side. that they exert a strong 
restraining influence on the evil-disposed 
among their shipmates, and their good 
work is a blessed sign and promise of 
what is to come in our mission field, 
when more and more of these strong 
and fearless. men shall be openly on the 


of Christ, 


And as to the churches in Christian 
lands, that must be a dying church. that 
does not feel a deep and active interest 


in these men of the sea, and a sleep 
_ church that thet 


not recogniz 


vital relation to that universal church 
aim, the conversion of this world to 
Christ. 

Thirty years ago, those who seemed 
to see among seamen signs of great 
promise for Christ’s kingdom were re- 
garded by many as visionary and quite 
astray, but this is all changed now. ‘Tid- 
ings from our field are eagerly inquired 
for, and many tearful eyes sparkle out of 
glad Christian faces at the recital of 
God’s great and happy work among the 
rough toilers of the deep. Indeed, a 
great many churches have received new 
life by the reception of some of these 
zealous workers into their own field and 
work. Converted seamen have become 
preachers of the gospel, superintendents 
and teachers in Sunday-schools, foreign 
and home missionaries, and leaders in 
other forms of Christian work, and in all 
classes of Christian laborers they take 
their place among the best. Converted 
seamen are now generally recognized by 
Christians as a growing power in the 
church of Christ. 

When your Chaplain came to San 
Francisco to organize Christian work 
and institutions for seamen here, he was 
kindly received, but many a pitying 
smile was shed upon him by those who 
had seen the failure of previous efforts in 
the same line, and not even one pastor 
believed it wise to try to organize a 
church for seamen, “for where”’—said 
they—‘‘will you get your material ?” 

Even that man of faith and zeal, dear 
Brother Lacy, said: ‘No, Brother Rowell, 
do not try to do unreasonable things. If 
you can win some of those wicked men 
to Christ, bring them into our churches, 
and we will look after you and your 
work.” Could that dear brother look 
on this same field now and see nearly 
three thousand souls won to Christ there, 
and a church whose members are work- 
ing for him on all seas and in many 
lands, I think he would raise his voice 
higher in song than he has ever yet 
done, even in heavenly places. No 
church or pastor in this city now regards 
the Mariners’ church as a failure, or its 
special work as a mistake. 

And now another years’s work is fic- 
ished—a year more fruitful in good re- 
sults than any one before it—and we 
thankfully record a portion of its history. 
In all our work we have to keep always 
in view 

THE PECULIAR NEEDS OF SEAMEN. 

They are men of like passions and 
natures with other men, but in unlike 
circumstances, which r quire a varying 
treatment. We cannot give them meth- 
odical and continuous instruction, for 
they are migratory. For once or twice, 
or at most, a few times, we can address 
them, and then they are away; so, for 
them, a great many small 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 


Are better than a few large ones, as in 
other churches. No sailor comes to 
San Francisco without having the oppor- 
tunity to attend at least one religious 
meeting, since no day in the year passes 
without at least one such meeting. Our 
doors are open every day in the week 
from 9 A M.to g P. M, or later, for read- 
ing, conversation and worship. Four 
evening prayer-mectings and six more at 
mid-day give opportunity to all and any 
that desire to mingle with God’s people 
in this worship. In thes? a very large 
number of wanderers, one or two at a 
time, have been lead to accept Christ 


as their Savior, and a _ multitude 
have received a bent from sin and 
towards righteousness. 


Then, in addition to the Sabbath ser- 
vices usual in other churches, we have 
two open-air services on the water front, 
one in the afternoon and the other im- 
mediately before the evening service in 
the church. Many have been awakened 
in these meetings, many led to attend 
church services, and some converted to 
God. A great many are willing to at- 
tend a meeting of this sort whom fear, 
indifference or scorn keep away from all 
church attendance. Besides these extra 
meetings, one or more for quiet, informal 
worship are held each Sunday in the 
forecastles of ships lying at the wharves. 
These, too, have resulted in bringing 
some souls to Christ. Then we have 
two temperance societies, each of which 
holds one evenining service each month. 
In these, thousands of sailors have 
pledged themselves to total abstinence 
from intoxicating drinks, and some have 
made this their first step in the road to 
heaven. Then there is a branch of the 
White Cross League, a Band of Hope, 
a Sewing Society, and a Society of Chris 
tian Endeavor, all doing such work as 
they may for Christ and souls. So far as 
meetings go our people are very busy, 
and give abundant opportuities to sea- 
men to escape the loneliness of their 
calling. Then we remember that 


SAILORS NEED SYMPATHY AND FRIENDLI- 
NESS. 

We visit them a great deal on their 
ships and in their boar. i1g-houses, with 
kindly counsel and invitations to our 
various meetings; we greet them with a 
cordial hand-shake at the meetings and 
elsewhere, and sometimes invite them to 
our houses, though our families are too 
few to ¢ ffer much of this hospitality. 
Then, so far as we can, we maintain 
friendly relations with them by written 
correspondence. Many a sailor has been 
gladdened at finding a letter awaiting 
him at his port of destination, and many 
a time has this letter helped them to 
withstatid temptation when far away from 
Christian friends. | 

Once a week, also,simple refreshments 
are served to all who may be present, 
and this act of friendliness is followed 
by song atid prayer. 
Tn a’word, all ‘sailors know that ‘wher 


théy ‘reach port like San Frantisco they | 


need not lack that friendly fellowship 
which they need almost more than any 
other men, and that the grog-shop is not 
the only place where he can find it. I 
am glad to be able to say that a good 
many others, not belonging to our 
church, have come to feel a deep inter- 
est in sea-faring men, and are willing to 
make sacrifices to help them. The 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
make the care for sailors a part of their 
work ; and some of these Christian wo- 
men, most of whom do not belong to 
us, give One evening of each month to 
a service of literature and music, free to 


which is largely attended and highly ap- 
preciated. Then a zealous Christian 
lady gathers a company every Sabbath, 
who go out to the distant Marine Hos- 
pital, and hold a religious service for the 
sick ones there. But, while these are 
not the direct work of our church, it is 
yet true that these and other forms of 
Christian sympathy for sailors are the 
legitimate result and outgrowth of such 
work as ours. They illustrate what is 
said early in this report—that the 
Church of Christ no longer sees ‘‘noth- 
ing” in looking out on the sea. God 
grant that the Church may be thus more 
and more drawn into loving care for 
them ! Another prime need of seamen is 


EMPLOYMENT FOR LEISURE TIME, 

Idle time is the devil’s opportunity, 
and the experience of our seamen proves 
that couplet of our childhood true—that 


‘* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Idle time on land they are too apt to 
give to carousing and debauchery ; and 
idle time at sea, where there is less op- 
portunity for social wickedness, to cor- 
versation and thought about it. We do 
what we can to fill up this vacancy. On 
shore we have our reading-room, which 
is open to all seamen,and where books, pa- 
pers, magazines and writing materials are 
free to all. Morethan twenty thousand 
visited this room during the year, and 
more than twenty five hundred letters 
to friends were written there—a large in- 
crease Over any previous year. Men of 
various nationalities find here papers in 
their own languages, and read them 
eagerly. Weseeto it that every sailor 
that comes into the port knows of this 
place by circulating on all vessels and in 
all boarding-houses printed notices of 
this and of all our meetings. 
be glad if five scores of thousands, in- 
stead of one, made use of this room; 
but all we can do is to open the doors 
and assure them a welcome, This room 
has been to many a doorway into Christ’s 
kinzdom. 

Idle time at sea we fil, so far as 
we can, with good reading, in the 
form of periodicals, put up in bundles and 
entrusted to some officer or sailor for 
distribution. Nearly all deep-sea vessels 
are supplied with small loan libraries in 
the ports where they are owned, or 
whence they sail, sothat there is really 
less occasion for us to do that, which we 
really have not the means to do, to much 
extent. Some of our coasters and whalers 
are thus supplied by us, but a good share 
of what we have thus bestowed are un- 
cer Arctic sea and ice. But we do a 
good deal in other ways. Our printing- 
press is‘ a diligent worker, and sends 
hosts of quiet messages far and near. 
During the year more than one hundred 
and twenty thousands of pages of tracts, 
cards, notices, etc, have been printed 
and circulated. We find the old motto 
worth remembering—“If we fill the 
bushel with wheat, there will be no room 
for chaff.”’ But, above all other neces- 
sities, sailors need what all men need, 
and none more than they. 


PRESSURE CHRISTWARD. 


This it is our earnest endeavor to 
exercise at all times and in all circum- 
stances. ‘This is the direct aim of all 
work. We can say with Paul, “This 
one thing we do,” and our mode ac- 
cords with® his in this particular. We 
try to, “by all means, save some.” We 
do not believe in hoarding up ammuni- 
tion in store for some grand march and 
assault, by and by; but wetry to cap- 
ture one and another, and keep doing 
this all the time, from one end of the 
yearto the other. We try to “watch for 
souls.” We hold none of our numerous 
meetings merely for enjoyment and edi- 
fying, but keep in view in every one the 
idea of winning some soul to Christ, 

And in this steady endeavor, we are 
very often reminded of a fact that a 
great many Christians either forget or 
or disbelieve; viz., that God’s Spirit 
strives with all men everywhere. Many 
of those rough men, who seem so far 
from piety or even seriousness, are sO 
moved by the convicting power of the 
Spirit that it needs only a warm and 
earnest “Come” to bring them to Christ. 
The work is more than half done before 
it falls to our hand to lead them into 
the kingdom. Over and over again have 
we heard in our meetings a word like this: 
“] know not why I am here to-night; 
nothing was farther from my intention 
than to come here; but somehow I felt 
drawn towards the place, and now that 
I am here I want you to pray for me, 
that I may be saved.” And so many 
who, on rising in the morning have no 
thought of seeking Christ, have lain 
down at night, trusting and rejoicing in 
him. 
But now I seem to hear this oft-re- 
peated question, “Do such mén_hold 
out?” Lét one of themselves answer 
the question. In a letter he says;_ “I 
am keeping fast to the right track, 
at times feel pretty down-hearted, ‘being 
all feel ‘that none of the 
others dre leading ‘the’ fife’ that’ they 


should, and I am certait! “that not “one 


all sailors, at the Coasting Seamen’s Hall, 


We would 


moment of my life shall I cease to be 
grateful to the Almighty for sending you 
to arrest me in my downward course to 
destruction. I do wish that you would 
pray for me continually, not that I am 
afraid of falling back into my old life, 
but that I may be given strength to over- 
come all temptations.” 

Now, while we cannot watch over 
many of our converts, we keep in, com- 
munication with as many of them as pos- 
sible, and so learn of their steadfast ad- 
herence to Christ and his service. And 
it has become with us an experience so 
common, as hardly to call for remark, 
to hear strangers in our meetings say, 
“So many years ago I found’ Christ in 
this church, and I have followed him 
faithfully ever since.” Many who ask 
this question seem to feel more trust in 
the thoroughness of man’s work in be- 
half of souls than in the effectualness of 
God’s work in them. 

Another sailor writes in the same 
strain: ‘1 have got to put up with a little 
nonsense from my shipmates, who try 
all they can to get me to go with them to 
saloons. But they don’t succeed. God 
gives me strength to resist, andI hope, 
by the grace of God, that no man shall 
drive me off that ground I have already 
gained.” 

But we give ourselves little concern on 
this point. Christ says to the Father, 
“Those whom thou gavest me I have 
kept, and none of them is lost.” Our 
watch and care are of small account in 
comparison with His who says, “I will 
be with thee; I will help thee; I will nev- 
er leave or forsake you.” Our work 1s 
to lead men to Christ, and not to help 
him to take care of them. Even were 
they left in our care, they would be no 
whit safer than they are when, in the 
path of duty, they are far from us and 
all the means of grace; for in any case, 
by God’s grace alone, are they “kept 
from falling.” 

One thing in our way of working, in 
which we are unlike many churches, is 
that in our services, instead of persistent 
and indiscriminate setting forth of God’s 
love for men, we dwell much on man’s 
lost and ruined state by sin, believing 
that no sioner can be led to give himself 
to Christ till he is convinced: that he is 
lost without him. As Christ himself 
says, ‘They who are well seek no physi- 
cian, but they who are sick.” It is gener- 
ally not difficult to persuade very sick 
men to send for a doctor; but they must 
first be made to know that they are real- 
ly sick. Not a little fault has been 
found with this mode of labor, but ef- 
fects justify means used. The fact that 
almost three hundred souls have been, 
as we believe, led to accept Christ as 
their Saviour during the past year, is suf- 
ficient reply to such critcism. John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ both came 
preaching repentance as man’s first duty, 
and multitudes were saved by their 
preaching. All of us would do well to 
follow their example. 

Another point in which our mode of 
work is unlike that of some, is that we 
believe in a frequent hauling of the net. 
Many neglect this, seemingly because 
they do not believe the net has anything 
in it. But how can we tell this without 
trial? If we cast the net in faith, is not 
God pledged to bring something into it ? 
Now, we believe that his word is not to 
return void, and so ve haul in the net. 
And if we get but one little fish, is 
not this better than nothing? May not 
this one be worth much? We remem- 
ber one such haul in which that solitary 
fish became the pastor of a large and 
useful church—nor is this our only expe- 
rience in the same line. One fish is well 
worth hauling a net for. So, at the 
close of every meeting we make inquiries 
for those who may be in fit state to be 
led to Christ, and we very often find 
them. Our Sabbath services always 
close with an inquiry meeting of half an 
hour or so, at which the whole congrega- 
tion remains, and this meeiing is never 
without some fruit. We believe that 
fifty-two converts are better made in 
fifty-two weeks than in one—better for 
the converts and better for the church. 
And we believe, moreover, that if we 
aim to win fifty-two souls in fifty-two 
weeks, purposing that no week shall fail 
to bring us one, we shall win more souls 
to Christ in one year than we should by 
any other method. So we keep a con- 
stant lookout for awakened sinners, 
whom we may lead to Christ. Perhaps 
some one may feel like asking, What is the 


TYPE OF SEAMEN’S PIETY ? 


There is no type peculiar to these 
men. They come from nearly all 
classes of society, except the very lowest, 
and of course, their religious experience 
varies with their varied types of charac- 
ter, education, etc., just as that of lands- 
men does. But their mode of life and 
their associations ensure one marked 
difference from landsmen, in their reli 
gious experience, viz., there are few half- 
way Christians among them. Our 
churches of lands-people are much af- 
flicted with these, but not so our sea- 
men’s churches. A sailor must be one 
thing or the other. If he is to stand he 
must be well joined to Christ, for other- 
wise his seeming religion will soon be 
knocked out of him. For this reason 
the stalwart’ type of piety is very com- 
mon among sea-faring men. They are 
bold confessors of Christ and zealous 
workers for him. For this reason they 
make excellent workers in the church. 
I suppose this is one reason why Christ 
chose a majority of his apostles from the 
tanks of seamen. 
This thoroughness in their religion ex- 
tends to ‘all’ ‘theif bablts. ‘Almost’ 
rani, but-alsotobaceo: “Afid this* they 


are careful not to make laws about such 
things), but because their own Christian 
good sense so teaches them. Here Is 
what one of them says in the letter: ‘“'I 
have given up smoking and chewing. I 
have tried to do this before, but could 
not do it. * * * I will tell you 
how it was: I thought it was not becom- 
ing a Christian to be indulging such an 
idle habit». I am sure our Saviour never 
left us an example likethat. * * * 
So I first asked my Father in heaven to 
take the desire from me, and praise be 
to God the desire was taken away from 
that hour,” | 


Christians do not honor and love ‘the 
Saviour, so much as “this publican”! 

Another letter illustrates this thorough- 
ness of Christian character, The writer 
is the son of an English clergyman, and 
was converted here: “I feel asif I can- 
not do enough for Christ. I have given 
myself to him as a sacrifice to do his 
will and keep his laws. It is the highest 
aim of my life to do his will and use the 
talent he has given me for him.” 

But I must close this report. I am 
glad and thankful to have lived and 
served in this work another year. I thank 
God for my efficient and faithful helpers 
in this good work, to whom, under God, 
is due the credit for the larger part of 
this blessed harvesting. I thank him also 
for the growing sympathy of bis Church 
in this work, second, as it is, to no other 
field of Christian labor. And I am full 
of joyful exultation in the ever growing 
assurance that the sea is to be converted 
to God, and become a prime agent in 
turning this world to him. 


GLEANINGS. 


How much better is the love that 
‘is ready to die than the zzal that is ready 
to kill, 


To have a portion in the world is a 
mercy. To have the world for a portion 
is misery. 

One may live a conqueror, aking, a 
magistrate, but he must die a man.— 
Daniel Webster. 


To fill your life with the spirit of 
heaven here, is the way to make sure 0° 
going to heaven hereafter. 


The Christian is like tbe ripening corn; 
the riper he grows the more lowly he 
bends his head.— Guthrie. 


A holy life bas a voice. It speaks 
when the tongue is silent, and ts either 
a constant attraction ora continual re- 
proof.— Hinton. 


His gifts are to the overflowing of the 
cup; but when the cup would overflow, 
he deepens its hollow, and widens its 
brim.— Macdonald. 


We might sit at the well-furnished ta- 
ble and satisfy ourselves with the Bread 
of Life. Instead of which we only pick 
up here and there a crumb that falls 
from the table, and then complain that 
it affords no nourishment. 


It is nothing to a man to be greater 
or less than another—to be esteemed, or 
otherwise, by the public or private world 
in which he moves. Does he, or does 
he not, behold and love and live the un- 
changeable, the essential, the divine ?>— 

Do you imagine that the Lord will be 
satisied with what you can spare, the 
“‘straik” of your full measure? Has it 
never cccurred to you that God de- 
mands, not what you can spare, but 
what you will miss; that be requires a 
real sacrifice at your hand ?—Rev. John 
Pollock. 


If all the labor of God is to bring 
sons into glory, lifting them out of the 
abyss of evil bondage up to the rock of 
his pure freedom, the only worthy end 
of life nlust be to work in the same di- 
rection—to be a fellow-worker with Gcd. 
—The Vicar’s Daughter. 


The best way to make the most of life 
is not to set a certain amount of money 
to be gained as a goal, and plan to stop 
at that point, but rather distribute one’s 
profits wisely all the time, and keep be- 
fore one’s self otjects to be gained by 
labor that will add interest to life.—Con- 
egationalist. 

To try to make others comfortable is 
the only way to get right comfortable 
onrselves; and that comes partly of not 
being able to think so much about our- 
selves when we are helping other peo- 
ple; for ourselves will always do pretty 
well if we don’t pay them too much at- 
tention.—At the Back of the North 
Wind. 


Every time a man bethinks himself 
that he is not walking in the light, that 
he has been forge ting himself and must 
repent, that be has been asleep and must 
awake, that be has been letting his gar- 
ments trail and must gird up the loins— 
every time this takes place, there is a 
resurrection in the world.— A Sea- Board 
Parish. 


Religion, as a mere intellectual sys- 
tem, is more a philosophy than a wor- 
ship. As such, it cannot be sustained 
in the world among those who find their 
delight in thought. But as a life, as an 
experience, as strength, as comfort, as 
the full soul of man 
ill ever in it the test joy. —H. 
It is when life becomes straiter by sor- 
row and bereavement, that men of faith 
see widely over the land of far distances. 
A divine atmosphere envelopes their 
world, a vaster amplitude of light sur- 
rounds their being. Sorrow makes the 
atmosphere of the soul so transparent, 
that the far-away things of eternity, that 


aré usually unseén When all is well, 


me disti 
come visible—Hugh Mac 


What a pity it is that some of our land | 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM {WILL BEGIN 


E OOLLEGE COURSE is 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Maza, 
The Seminary course of study remains yp. 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 
“MILLS COLLEGE P. 0., 
ALAMEDA 00., OAL, 
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Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


If you want a thorough, first-class schoo’, 
and a cheerful, pleasant, safe home for your 
boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 

Next term begins on Angu-t 6th. Send for 
catalogue to 


Ww. W. ANDERSODN, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL, 


> 


Van Ness Seminary. 
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BOARDING AND D\Y SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 


1222 Pine St., Saia Francisco, 
Under the own: r-hip anil direction of 


DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps of teachers. The next 
term opens January 6, 189. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School fur Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteey professors and teach- 

ers. For ca:alogue or information address tha 

Principal, Rev. EDWARD B CHURCH. A.M., 

1: 836 Valencia street, San Francisco, (al. 
4 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL. }.D., 


Letters and communications may be * nt 0 
anv member of the Fa tity. 
current year o s‘udy wil! close May 13, 
] R 
The usual facilities are granted witb but 4 


Protossers 


small c 


Field Seminary 


| 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. 
1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. OAL. 
IS School gives thorough instro 
Aamits students. Prepares {oF 
the University of Oalifornia, and for vg 


Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. 
nine .eenth year begins July 31,1889. Address. 


Mrs. R. G. Enox. Proprietor; or 
Mrs M. B. Hyde, Principal. 
¢ 


Need perfect lays for Jane—and here 
they are in shéet music form: 


ELAINE. A Love Song. Vaa de Water. 50°. 

MIZPAH. Song. Adam Geibel. 350. 

BELLS AT SEA. Fong. W 8S. Hayé. 
c. 


OLD BOME DOWN ON THE FARM. D0 
bois. 40c. 

OF REST WALTZES. F.T Baker. 
Cc. 


DANSE EOOSSAISE, F.T. Baker. 
EPELWEISS. Glide Waltz. T. B. Vander 
beck. 60». 


BATTLE WON. Tritmiptal Maroh. Holst 


In book form— 


SABBATH DAY .MUSIO. For Piano. 
beautiful music. More than 4) sacred 
Atranged by Leon 


OPERATIO PIANO GOLLEOTION. The 
of the music cf 19 operas. Arranged {°° 


Any Béok for retail price 
en 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

0. Hi Broader, New York 
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HE CARETH. 


can it mean? Is it aught to him 
nights are long and the days are 


dim ? 
Can he b3 touched by the griefs I bear, 
Which sadden the heart and whiten the hair? 
About bis throne are eternal calms, 


trong, glad music of happy psalms, 
ner bliss, upruffied by any strife— 
How can be care for my little life? 


nd yet I want him to care for me 
While I live in the world where the sorrows 


be, 
When the lights die down from the path I 


take, 
sin strength is feeble, and friends forsake, 


When love and music that once did bless 
Have left me to silence and loneliness, 

And my life song changes to sobbing prayers, 
Then wy heart cries out for a God who cares. 


When shadows hang over the whole day long, 
And my spirit is bowed with shame and 


wrong, 
When I am not good, and the deeper shade 
Of conscious sin makes my heart afraid, 
And the busy world has too much to do 
To stay in its course to help me through, 
And I long for a Saviour—can it be 
That the God of the universe cares for me! 


Oh, wonderful story of deathless love! 
Each child is dear to that Heart above; 
He fights for me when I cannot fight, 

He comforts me in the gloom of night; 
He lifts the burden, for he is strong; 

He stills the sigh and awakes the song; 
The sorrow that bows me down he bears, 
And loves and pardons because he cares! 


Let all who are sad take heart again. 

We are not alone in our hours of pain; 
Our Father stoops from his throne above 
To soothe and quiet us with his love; 

He leaves us not when the storm is high, 
And we have safety, for he is nigh; 

Can it be trouble which he doth share? 
Oh, rest in peace, for the Lord will care! 


Ky —Selected. 
A CUP OF COLD WATER. 


Miss Pkcebe Mason trotted briskly 
about ber neat little kitchen with a smil- 
ing face. She was making ginger-snaps, 
and their delicious odor floated out of 
the open door and across the yard where 
two horse-chestnut trees, locked in each 
other’s arms, had shared each other’s se- 
crets for centuries. 

Miss Phoebe was a born cook, her 
friends said, and she certainly liked noth- 
ing better than to dismiss her maid of all 
work to some other part of the house, 
while she weighed and measured, mixed 
and stirred, to her heart’s content. 

Humming softly to herself, as she 
deftly wielded rolling-pin and cutter, she 
started at the sound of footsteps in the 
little porch. Turning, she saw a boy 
standing in the door, and regarding her 
with wistful eyes. He was apparently 
about fourteen years old, and a certain 
air of refinement was evident, in spite of 
his soiled clothes and ragged shoes. 

‘Can I come in?” he asked politely, 
taking off his cap. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Phoebe cor- 
dially, pushing a chair toward him on 
her way to the oven. 

Lifting her face, rosy from a critical 
inspection of the great oven’s contents, 
she saw the boy leaning back wearily, 
with closed eyes. She moved a griddle 
noisily, and he suddenly opened his 
eyes and tried to sit erect. 

“You are tired! Lie down herea 
little while,” said Miss Pkcebe, shaking 
up the pillows of the neat, chintz cov- 
ered lounge invitingly. ‘My nephew 
Charlie always enjoys a nap on this old 
lounge,” she went on, appearing not to 
notice the flush of pride that overspread 
the boy’s face. ‘He says the ticking of 
the old clock just puts him to sleep,” 

A moment’s hesitation, and fatigue 
conquered pride. He sank down witha 
sigh, and almost instantly was asleep. 
Poor boy! he was used to a soft bed and 
a quiet room, not to sleeping in barns 
and sheds, 

“There is something wrong there,” 
said Miss Phoebe to herself, nodding 
toward the sleeping boy. ‘He is no 
common tramp. I wouldn’t wonder if 
he had run away from a good home. 
Looks as though he had been having a 
hard time of it. He shall have a good 
rest now, and something to eat before he 
gces on;” and she moved softly about 
the room, hushing Jane with a warning 
finger when she returned, that nothing 
might disturb the tired sleeper. 

When at last the boy awoke, he looked 
about him in astonishment. Miss Phoebe 

Was sitting in her low rocker by the win- 
dow with the morning paper, an inviting 
lunch stood on the table, while the 
aroma of coffee—something he had not 
tasted for many a day—filled the room. 
He sat up suddenly as he recalled where 
he was and how he came there. 

“How soundly you have slept!” said 
Miss Picebe brightly, as though it was 
the most natural thing in the world for 
him to lie down on her lounge and take 
anap. ‘Now I know you will enjoy a 
cup of coffee and some of my cakes. 

harlie says he can always eat one of his 
Aunt Pkcebe’s cakes, even if he isn’t 
hungry,” and she laughed good naturedly. 

The boy looked first at her, then at 
the table, and then at his hands. 

a I—could I wash me?” he 
ed, 


“Certainly;, right there in the sink, 
oa find soap and towels at the right 

She gave a little nod of approval as he 
Carefully brushed his hair after a thorough 
ablution of both hands and face. 

“It is a beautiful time of the year to 
travel,” she said, looking out of the win- 
dow, that she might not appear to notice 
the eagerness with which he drank his 
Coffee and ate the delicate bread. “A 
beautiful time to travel when everything 
'§ $0 fresh and n, and the air so 


pure I feel like singing all the time, 
ut I let the birds do that for me; they 
fan do it so much better; so I praise 


The boy gave her a startled look out 
of his brown eyes, then silently bowed 
assent, 

“I hope you will find it, though it 
doesn’t always come by going after it. I 
should think you would be laying the 
foundation for yours instead. Don’t 
you like to go to school ?” 

A silent assent as before. 

‘That’s good. Now, I understand 
boys pretty well. I’vea host of nephews; 
besides, I used to teach school consid- 
erable when I was younger, and I have 
always a warm place in my heart for 
young folks, I’ve always said I could 
tell a boy’s character by the books he 
likes best. Would you mind telling me 
your favorites ?” 

“Anything that is a book.” 

‘That is bad. One would better eat 
every thing he sees than to read every 
book that is printed nowadays, for the 
one will only poison the body, while the 
other ruins the soul. A boy of your age 
though, ought to have but little time for 
reading if he does justice to his school.” 

“You wouldn’t bave him study all the 
time, would you ?” 

“Bless you, no. I’d have him play 
and exercise to keep his body healthy, 
and then if he has any time for extra 
reading, let him read books of travel and 
biographies of famous men, to see the 
world and learn of men through wiser 
eyes and brains than his own, You 
don’t want any brittle stones in the 
foundation you are laying for your 
character,” 

“Don’t you believe in reading fic- 
tion ?” he asked in astonishment. 

“Some of it; but there will be plenty 
of time for that by and by. Lay the 
foundation now, broad and strong; with 
obedience to parents and to school dis- 
cipline, however irksome, for the corner- 
stones, and the rest will come in God’s 
own good time. 

He had finished his lunch by this 
time, and, as she followed him to the 
door, he said brokenly, “I don’t know 
how to thank you. My mother would if 
she knew of it.” | 

‘Go home and tell her about it, then,” 
she said, holding out her hand, “and 
then watch for an opportunity to help 
some one else.” 

He took the hand held out to him, 
pressed it warmly. His chin quivered, 
but without another word he turned 
away and hurried around the corner. 
Pausing, however, at the gate, he turned 
and went softly up to the front door and 
read the name on the doorplate. ‘Then, 
pulling his cap over his eyes, he dashed 
down the street. 

Miss Phoebe stood for some time 
looking thoughtfully up into the leafy 
depths of the chestnut trees. 

“T wish I hadn’t let him go. He was 
off like one of those swallows, before I 
knew it. I wish I’d asked his name. 
How stupid of me! Never mind, the 
Lord knows it, and He will care for him 
the same as He does for the birds. 

A few weeks later she received a letter 
that surprised her not a little: 


‘Dear Madam:—How can I ever 
thank you for what you did for my boy 
the day he called on you, tired, nearly 
sick, and ob, so homesick! He had 
been gone from home three weeks, and 
only those who have been through a like 
trial know how long those three weeks 
were, and what I suffered. Stung by an 
unjust punishment at school, and censure 
for the same at home, and influenced by 
reading too many stories in which boys 
ran away from home, did so many won- 
derful things, and came back rich and 
famous, he followed their example. He 
says you showed him his folly, and sent 
him home to me. Words can never ex- 
press my gratitude for what you have 
done. With an overflowing heart, I ask 
God to bless you every day. 

“Yours Sincerely, 
“7. C. DAVENPORT.” 


‘Why, bless my soul!” exclaimed 
Miss Phcebe, when she had finished the 
letter, wiping alternately her eyes and 
her spectacles. ‘If that doesn’t beat 
all! I didn’t do anything, only gave 
him something to eat and a place to 
sleep in—‘In His name,’” she added 
reverently.— Zion’s Herald. 


THE WORLD’S FIRST WEDDING. 


What a morning that was of the 
world’s first wedding! Sky without a 
cloud. Atmosphere withcut a chill. 
Foliage without a crumpled leaf. Mea- 
dows without a thorn. It shall be in 
church—the great temple of a world, 
sky-domed, mountain-pillared, sapphire- 
roofed. The sparkling waters of the 
Gihon and the Hiddekel will make the 
fount of the temple. Larks, robins and 
goldfinches will chant the wedding march. 
Violet, lily and rose burning incense in 
the morning sun. Luxuriant vines sweep: 
ing their long trails through the forest 
aisle—upholstery of a spring morning. 
Wild beasts standing outside the circle 
looking on, like family servants from 
the back door gazing upon the nuptuals; 
the eagle, king of birds; the locust, king 
of insects;the lion, king of beasts, wait- 
ing. Carpet of grass like emerald for 
the human pair to walk on. Hum of 
excitement, as there always is before a 
ceremony. Grass blades and leaves 
whispering, and the birds a-chatter, each 
one to his mate. Hush, all the clouds. 
Hush, all the birds. Hush, the waters, 
for the king of the human race advances, 
and his bride. Perfect man, leading to 
the altar a perfect woman. God, her 
father gives away the bride, and angels 
are the witnesses, and tears of morning 
dew stand in the bine eyes of the violets. 


Adam takes'the round ‘hand, that’ 


flesh of my flesh.” Tumults of joy 
break forth and all the trees of the wood 
clap their hands, and all the galleries of 
the forest sound with carol and chirp 
and chant, and the circle of Edenic hap- 
piness is complete; for while every quail 
hath answering quail, and every fish an- 
swering fish, and every fowl answering 
foul, and every beast of the forest a fit 
companion, at last man, the immortal, 
bas for mate, woman, the immortal. 
MARRIED—Wednesday, the 1st day 
of June, in the year 1, ADAM, the 
first man, to EVE, the first woman, 
High Heaven officiating. 
—T. DeWitt Talmage, in Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


WHY WOMAN IS MAN’S BEST FRIEND. 


First and foremost, woman is man’s 
best friend: 

Because she is his mother. 

Second, because she is his wife. 

Because she is patient with him in ill- 
ness, endures his fretfulness and ‘“moth- 
ers” bim, 

Because she will stick to him through 
good and evil report, and always believe 
in him, if she loves him. 

But without her he would be rude, 
rough and ungodly. 

Because she teaches him the value of 
gentle words, of kindly thought and of 
consideration. 

Because she can with him, endure 
pain quietly, and meet joy gladly. 

Because, on her breast, be can shed 
tears of repentance, and he is never re- 
minded of them afterwards. 

Because when he is behaving like a 
fretful boy—and we all do, you know, at 
times—with no reason in the world for 
it, woman’s soft word, touch or glance 
will make him ashamed of himself, as he 
ought to be. 7 

Because without her as an incentive 
he would grow lazy; there would be no 
good work done, there would be no 
noble books written, there would be no 
beautiful pictures painted, there would 
be no divine strains of melody. 

Because she has made for us a beau- 
tiful world in which we should be proud 
to live, and contented to die. 

Because—and this is the best reason 
of all—when the world has reacnoed an 
unenviable state of wickedness, the 
blessed task of bringing it a Saviour for 
all mankind was given to a woman, 
which was God’s way of setting his seal 
of approval on her who is mother, wife, 
daughter and sweetheart, and, therefore, 
man’s best friend.— Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


HIS UNCERTAINTY RELIEVED. 


Albert Ross (Lyn Boyd Porter) re- 
cently told how, when a boy, he satisfied 
his mind over the end of ‘Great Expect- 
ations.” His little tow head had puz- 
zled itself and wondered and speculated 
over the closing chapter of the book, un- 
til to know for a certainty just what did 
happen on the other side of that last 
page seemed to him the most desirable 
thing in life. So, when Dickens came 
over and started on his reading tour, the 
youngster made up his mind to find out. 
He repressed all his yearning for candy, 
and when the great story-teller reached 
his town he was ready to go. He man- 
aged to mix himself up with the crowd 
of persons who wanted to shake hands 
with the novelist, and as he stood before 
him and reached out his little brown fist 
he gasped: “Mr. Dickens, I want to ask 
you something!” ‘Well, my lad, what 
is it?’ “Did Pip marry Estelle?” 
Putting one hand tenderly on the little 
fellow’s head, while a pleased look came 
over his face, Dickens replied with all 
the confidence of a story teller who 
knows privately the whole future life of 
every one of his brain children: ‘He 
did, my boy, he did."—New York 
Evening Sun. 3 


DON’T SULK. 


If things do not move on as we wish, 
what do we accomplish by becoming 
sour or sullen over everything ? We re- 
member a man of much ability, who, 
years ago, was promnient in the educa- 
tional work of the State, and because he 
could not have his own way about some 
things, he would not do anything. What 
has he accomplished by such a course? 
Nothing, He bas simply put himself 
into a position to lose bis influence 
largely with many persons who once 
looked to him first for advice in what 
they were inclined to do. If we can not 
do as we please, better do the very best 
that we can and let the Master take 
care of the results. Nothing will win 
the confidence of those who follow so 
much as cheerfulness. Try it and see 
what you may accomplish by this meth- 
od.— Selected. 


PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 


How different is peace from happiness! 
Happiness is the result of harmony be- 
tween our wants as creaturés and the 
world without; peace is the harmony be- 
tween us as spiritual beings and the 
Father of our spirits. The one is change- 
able as the objects or circumstances on 
which it, for the moment, relies; the 
other is as unchangeable as the God on 
whom it eternally rests. We may thus 
possess at once real happiness and real 
peace, yet either may exist without the 
other. Nay, more! Happiness may be 
destroyed by God in order that the high- 
er blessing of peace may be possessed; 
but never will he take away peace to 
give happiness. Happiness without 
peace is temporal; peace along with 


PORTIERES FOR CLosets.—It is much 
better to have a rod and curtain at a 
closet than a solid door, The portiere 
admits a free play of air, which clothing 
in constant use needs, To get rid of 
closeness should be the leading thought 
in the bedroom; everything for cleanli- 
ness, purity and ventilation. A length 
of cretonne with a silesia lining of pretty 
tint, a light brass rod and rings put with- 
in the casement of the door, is just the 
thing and takes up no room. Cotton 
flannel in rich Persian figures and in all 
varieties of coloring can be bought at 
forty cents a yard. It has a silky surface 
which is rich looking, but I should prefer 
a cotton which could be brushed and 
shaken with no change. The striped 
cottons, blue and white, ecru and white, 
can be bought for twenty-five cents a 
yard and are quite suitable, So also is 
the blue denim, and this can have bold 
geometric designs, worked in coarse 
white or red linen floss. A fringe can 
be made across the bottom by drawing a 
double thread of floss through the eage 
of them, trying and cutting in even 
lengths. If there is neither closet nor 
wardrobe a “hanging case” can easily be 
constructed of pine by any carpenter; 
two upright pieces a foot wide and of 
convenient height, across piece at the 
top and another at the bottom with 
heavier moulding to give solidity. The 
back has one or two wooden strips and 
dark cambric tacked behind. A shelf 
is put in beneath the top deep enough 
for bonnet boxes, etc. Below the shelf 
the hooks are placed. A curtain of pretty 
cretonne, dividing in the center, is hung 
by gilt rings on a light brass rod across 
the front. This is a good substitute for 
a wardrobe; small wardrobes cost from 
fifteen to twenty dollars. I may say in 
passing that in choosing furniture get the 
best you can afford, plain and unorna- 
mented. A cheap piece, showily carved, 
requires half the cost for the decoration, 
instead of the substantial foundation one 
would prefer.—The Housewife. 


WIRE AND PICKET FENCE. — The 
f:nce of the future seems to be the wire 
and picket. Most of the fence machines 
are made to use five wires, but three 
vires are used in this section, As now 
made, the machines use two wires of 
equal size in each strand, twisting them 
both alike, but a fence built in this man- 
ner is sure to sag, no matter how tightly 
it may be strained at first, as the pickets 
will sbrink, or the wire wear into the 
corners enough to throw it out of line. 
The best way is to use three wires, about 
the size of telegraph wire, straining these 
tightly in their place; have the machine 
made so that the wires pass through the 
center of the hub, using a wire about 
half the size to twist around this and the 
pcket. A fence well made in this man- 
ser will not sag out of line. These 
fences cost fifty to seventy-five cents a 
rod complete. Anything can be utilized 
for the pickets—small, straight saplings, 
about an inch in diameter; slats, which 
can be cut-from an old board fence; or 
pickets sawed on purpose, which cost 
from $3.50 to $5.00 per thousand, 
These, if pointed on top, and the fence 
built so they are allona line on top, 
and painted with some cheap mineral 
paint, will look neat, last many years, 
and can easily be repaired if any pickets 
get broken. Such a fence is not danger- 
ous to stock.— American Agriculturiat. 


KEEPING Fruit.—The best fruit pre- 
serves are made by boiling down the 
juice, without any addition, till it thick- 
ens, The natural gum and sugar present 
in most fruits only needs concentration 
to form either syrup or jelly; but the 
practice has been so long to.se sugar 
for a more rapid process, at the expense 
of flavor, that the earlier and better 
method is all but forgotten. The first 
confections ard conserves of fruit ever 
known were made in this manner, in the 
rich valleys of Persia and northern In- 
dia, a process doubtless learned from 
dates, grapes, figs, and nectarines, curing 
themselves on the bough in favorable 
seasons, drying in their own sugar cry 
tallizing round the stem, The grape 
juice thickening on the sides of the wine 
press in the sun would teach some one 
more intelligent than his fellows to try 
evaporating the juice on slabs of stone, 
and the honey so made was delicious 
enough to fix the process in favor. For, 
the classic Scripture of the Syriac land, 
flowing with milk and honey, meant not 
merely the giant combs of wild bees in 
the clefts of the rock, but the delicate 
nectar which distills from free-hearted, 
ripe fruits, as one may see itin a hot 
summer in the dead-ripe damsuns and 
sweet grapes of our home gardens, when 
‘the plums are globes of honeyed wine.” 
—Vick’s Magazine. 


Opject OF FEEpING.—Young and 
old fowls need enough of nutritious food 
to keep them in thrift and good condi- 


increase size as rapidly as possible, and 
to furnish nutriment and the material 
for the eggs for the laying hens. With 
young fowls the rapid growth of body, 
bone and feathers is a great drain, and 
to supply these and push the bird along 
as fast as possible, and consistent with 
growth and strong constitution, we must 
have resource to a supply of proper food 
during certain periods of growth, and 
during the season when we desire the 
greatest number of eggs.—California 
Cackler. 


The man who ploughs the field is not 


: always the man who will gather the bar- 


tion. The object of feeding well is to 


To make room-for the larger y of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD GES, we 
are cl out our line of Lamps at the follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Table Lamp, with colored glove......... $0 75 
Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 00 
Sanwa 14-inch shade. ........ 1 60 
Rochester Parlor Lamp, nickel-plated... 2 50 
Hanging Lamp, with 14-inch decorated 
Electric Lamp, nickel-plated............ 1 60 
Piano Lamp, with umbr-lla shade ..... 8 00 
Rochester Piano Lamp, umb ella shade.10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, and this 
chance will be gone. Now is your time. Out 
this out and with you. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MABKET ST., - Opp. Baldwin Hote), 


0. HERRMANN. ‘FRANK VEER 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
I N E 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Bose & Prove 8's. #£=San Francisco 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE PROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRIOES 


O07” Branch Store, ‘‘The Oolonnade,’’ at 
1212-1214 Market 8t., above Taylor. 


FOB OHOIOE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


S, FOSTER & CO., 


Agents for Celebrated 


DIAMOND 


BUTTER. 


CSREAMER 
In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 & 28 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturera of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco, 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


or Worx Exncursr 
in THE Bust STYLE AND AT 
LowEstT PRICES. 


OF” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


INSUBE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


Assets......¢ $2,450,000 | Losses paid $8,500,000 
D, J. Srapizs, President. 
ALPHEvs BULL, 


Wma. J.D Secretary 
mu. J. Durron, 
B, Faymonviuxe, Assistant Secretary. 


TO LIFE 


cures 0 by 
PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
when other remedies have failed, EA LF 

are largely due to its power of ve a 
nutrition and purifying the blood. Take in time, 


HINDERCORNS, 


The Cure for Corns. Stops 
comfort to the feet. 15c. at Druggists. Hwoox & Co., N. Y 


SUCCESSORS~ IN BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUP'ING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
CHURCH SCHOOL FIRE ALARK 


Illustrated catalogues on application to — 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 


NCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY 


Established in S. F. for Fifteen Year 


POISON OAK. 
Steele’s Grindelia Letion. 


The aure cure. Madeand sold by James 
G. Steele & Oo. 
PALAOE PHARMAOY, 686 MABERT 8T., 


4 
4 
4 
{ 


DIEBOLD | 
Safe Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, | 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROO?;, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. : 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO OOAST, | 
411 and 413 Market St., S. I. 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


1912 MARKET STREET, 


IMPROVED | 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. } 
Call and examine._gp 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


816 & 818 MARKET 8T., SAN FRANOISGO. 


4 
« 
4 


(Junction Bush.) 
118 COMMEROIAL S8T., LOS ANGEL, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OB. ; 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


InconPoraTep Manox 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250, 

JAMES K. WILSON........... .. President 
J. 8 HUTOHINSON............... 


Miller, J. L. N. phepird, 
F. W. Sumner, W. P. Johnson, OC. F. A. Tai. 
Charles Main. James K. Wilson. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS ‘at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is. 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can b- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from. 
WASHINGTON. 
PHOTO of invention. e adv as to : 
napa of charge and we make NO CHARGE- 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 
For circular, advice, terms and referenced 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, L a 


NO WHAT'S THE MATIER 


COMPLAIN 
ABOUT. 
DULL TIMES 
Look about ; reduce expenses, live cheaper, » 
pay cash o, learn how others doit. Smith's 
Catalogue, the Home Crrcre,” will give yo 
many valuable hints. It goes mail every. 
month to over 8000 customers,and con- 
tains the lowest cash selling prices of over 
ten thousand articles, all carried in stock, and Hought 
at first market price. Goods sold by mail order sys- 
tem all over the world. Largest trade of any 
house on the Coast. Jobbing prices lowef than 
ever known. Goods iled and sold in 


— tity direct to consumers at wh | 
card for Catalogue. ; 

SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


418 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, 


TUBBS 


(Founded in 1856. In 
April, 1889.) | 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES 6F 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tabbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbi, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. Gill and 613 Front Street, 
San FRanorsoo. 


WEED & KIN@WELL, 


AND BRASS WORKS. 
Fire Alarm Bells. 


All kinds Brass,Oom position, 
PhospbaraniWhite M Oast- 


125 First 8t., 5. F. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ARRANTED. Catalogue sent ; 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinsati, O. 


For Churches, Schools, etc.; Chimes 
and P For more than 


Howl; ‘Ban Francisco. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ WEDNESDAY, JUNE 1890, 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Ke. 7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Taz Pa- 
for one year. Tue Paorric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
gou are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1890. 


ISRAEL E. DWINELL. 


The Rev. Dr. Israel Edson Dwinell, 
Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology in the Pacific Theological 


Seminary, died at his residence in Oak- | 


land, Saturday, June 7, 18go, in ithe 
seventieth year of his age. He had been 
deemed dangerously ill less than a week. 
Four months ago the prevailing disorder 
affected him; but not so severely as to 
keep him from most of his regular work. 
But it did not leave him, and he was 
hoarse and half sick many weeks. At 
the middle of May, when he was to have 
read a paper before the General Associa- 
tion of Southern California, he was not 
able to go, but sent on his paper, and 
went himself to the house of some of his 
friends in the interior. Returning after 
ten days to Oakland, he felt much reliev- 
ed, and attended to various duties with- 
Out special inconvenience. But his lab- 
ors and exertions the last week in May, 
in connection with Mills College (of 
whose Board of Trustees he was Vice- 
President), in which he was deeply inter- 
ested, and for which he acted with a 
stern sense of right, led him uncon- 
sciously beyond his strenzth. He knew 
that he was not in full possession of his 
physical energies, but, trusting to a kind 
of supreme rally of his forces, he carried 
himself through his duties with a rare 
and triumphant audacity. The weaken- 
ing of his heart action, of which there 
had been previous symptoms, now be- 
came painfully evident. Nevertheless, 
for two days more he kept upon his feet, 
though bis pulses were rapid beyond all 
precedent. Then he lay down, to rise 
mo more, and lived on for a week in a 
painful struggle for breath—the diseased 
Jungs receiving no blood, filled up until 
respiration was impossible; the last two 
beings days of terrible agony, yet of he- 
roic patience and saintly resignation, of 
a perfect readiness to depart, and of the 
most unfaltering faith in the Redeemer, 
and in the life to come. 

Dr. Dwinell was a native of East 
Calais, Vt., and was born in 1820 into 
an earnestly religicus household. He 
was the third son in a family of nine 
sons and one daughter. Most of the 
brothers survive him, men of business, 
at the East. His only sister is the wife 
of the Rev. J. G. Hale, and is a resident 
of Lugonia, in Southern California. In 
due time, at the age of nineteen, this 
third son of the household entered the 
University of Vermont, and graduated 
in 1843 He was converted while in 
college, and turned at once to the Chris- 
tian ministry as his proper lifework. 
These choices—in religion and of his 
occupation—were made with that certi- 
tude and energy which were always 
characteristic of his positive and down- 
right nature. After graduation, he was 
engaged for two years in giving instruc- 
tion in the State of Teanessee. He 
then entered the Union Theological 
Seminary, in the city of New York, 
whence he graduated in 1848. The fol- 
lowing year he was ordained associate 
pastor of the South church, in Salem, 
Mass. This relation he held for more 
than thirteen years, and until about the 
time of his coming to this coast. ‘rhe 
pulpit of the First church at Sacramento 
became vacant March 1, 1863, and Dr, 
Dwinell entered upon his pastorate there 
July rst of the same year. The climate 
of Salem had used him severely, and he 
had been feeble in health for a few years, 
and subject to some bleeding of the 
throat and lungs. Of these diffi-ulties 
he became almost entirely free, after a 
few months in the very different climate 
of Sacramento; so that he was able to 
do a man’s work there, through twenty 
of the golden. years of his manhood. 
When these twenty years were ended, 
and he had reached the “grand climac- 
teric” of-existence on the. earth, he felt 
_ that a change was imperative, and he 
was regularly, and honorably, and sor-” 
rowfully, dismissed from his charge, ~~” 


During the year 1883-84 he rested, 


and traveled—making the tour of Europe : 


and the Orient, in company with the 
late Dr. Goodell and others, in the spring 
and summer of 1884. In the autumn 
of ’84 he began his career as a professor 
in the Pacific Theological Seminary, of 
whico institution he was one of the 
founders, and a trustee from its incep- 
tion, ‘To this work he gave himself with 
ardor and energy, and with great person- 
al enjoyment ; and, of course, to the full 
satisfaction of the officers of the Semin- 
ary, and the finest advantage of its 
pupils ; to say nothing of their esteem 
and admiration ; since he brought to 
them knowledge, experience, character, 
wisdom and the uplift of a great nature 

As already intimated, he was a good 
deal worn and wearied by poor health 
the last part of the study-year of ‘89- 


go, and he was so wise as to promise 


nothing ahead, involving great labor, 
when the year should close, and after the 
finishing of his paper for the Association, 
South. Yet, after he was prostrate and 
the prospect of rising again had grown 
dim, he remembered that his correspond. 
eits had been neglected. Then, for two 
days he engaged himself in dictating let- 
ters, through his daughter as amanuensis, 
to the number of ten. When these were 
written out he felt a kind of supreme 
satisfaction, and said, ‘That brings my 
correspondence up to date.” Then he 
added, “If the Lord has not any more 
work for me, I am ready to go.” The 
Lord had not, and he was content to 
have it so, after having sent messages of 
love to every relative he had. 

Dr. Dwinell married, in 1848, Rebec- 
ca E, Maxwell of Jonesboro, Tenn. O/' 
their six children, two died in infancy, 
and one in Sacramento, in her youth, as 
the wife of R N Hawley. Three sur- 
vive him—Mrs. Rev. H. E. Jewett of 
Vacaville; Mrs. W. J. Wilcox, M. D., 
of East Oukland; William Dwinell, in 
business at Sacramento, having a wife 
and children. A side-light is let in up- 
on the domestic relations of Dr. Dwinell, 
when itis stated that, at the daily morn- 
ing prayers of the family, the father read 
from the original Hebrew or Greek, the 
mother from the French version of the 
Scriptures, and some other member from 
the revised version. At the end of the 
of the reading, before the prayers, the 
father compared, commented and ex- 
ponded, sometimes elaborately. 

Dr. Dwinell was methodical, patient, 
and persistent in his parish and pulpit 
work—making about so many calls, 
writing about so many sermons, attend- 
ing about so many meetings every month, 
and giving about so much time to public 
affairs. He read a great deal. He kept 
himself abreast with the world in learn- 
ing, literature, education, civilization, 
science, government, politics, political 
economy, and religion. He con'‘ributed 
frequently to newspapers, magazines, 
and quarterlies, in various departments 
of thought. He was a man who did his 
own thinking. He was positive in his 
convictions, tenacious of his opinions, 
and fearless in their advocacy. He had 
therefore, the chief qualities of a leader, 
and was always ready for a movement 
in behalf of any cause he held dear. 

He would stand for nothing except in 
conscience. He must regard himself as 
ethically right, or he would not move at 
all; and when he felt that the right was 
with himself, he would not be moved at 
all. In the recent conflicts that have 
disturbed the “American Board,” for in- 
stance, as a corporate member, the con- 
servative side seemed to him gigantically 
the side of honor, right, and righteous- 
ness, and his whole nature poured itself 
into pen, speech and action for that side 
of the conflict, and for the success of 
the Board in the line of its antecedents. 

The Christian public has not been slow 
in recognizing his merits. He received his 
honorary title from his Alma Mater soon 
after his coming to this State. He has 
twice represented the churches in the 
National Council—was made Assistant 
Moderator in one of them, and Preacher 
of an “occasional” sermon in the other. 
He held the cffice of a Corporate Mem- 
ber of the “American Board” at the time 
of his death. He had been the Modera- 
tor, and the Preacher of the General As- 
sociation of California. _O. all sorts of 
Occasions, when a good adviser or advo- 
cate was needed, his services have been 
sought, and the place of a leader has al- 
ways been givenhim. | 

Yet the excellency: of our brother's 


life, that modified and crowned it, was. 


his personal:piety; his‘all conquering love 
for the Savior of Snners. This made 
his social culture fine, This broadened 


his sympathy \into a” wide and {genial 


humanity. This inspired and sweetened 


his nature, and made’ hima perfect gen- 


uleman; This expelled a'l ‘cynicism, pes- 


simism, “bitterness, and gall, front’ his never lost the field. 


nature, and rendered him affable, kind, | 


rich in fellowship, and abounding in 
good will. This modulated his selec- 
tions for Scripture readings and prompted 
bis favorite hymns—‘Rock of Ages,” 
“N zarer my God, to Thee,” and so on. 
And it is this that has made his memory 
most precious in the churches he has 
served, and the houses with whose in- 
mates he has heen familiar. The Lord 
whom he so loved hath called our brother 
to himself; and to that larger seeing, 
following and loving, we joyfully surren- 
der him—in spite of our human reluc- 
tance, Our sorrow and our pain. 


When, in .some denomination of 
Christians, a sad case of ministerial 
shame or unworthiness occurs, it is 
natural, but it is usually mean, for per- 
sons in some other denomination to get 
all the advantage possible out of the case. 
[t is easy, but it may also be false, to 
say, ITnat shows the loose or inefficient 
status of that particular type of Cnaris- 
tianity; no such instance could have been 
colerated in our fold! In our system 
you would have seen how that mischief 
would have been handled. Now, while 
it can not be claimed that all the various 
groups of organized Christianity are 
equally pure or equally dextrous in 
handling bad cases, yet history shows 
that any scandal which may have shock- 
ed us in another denomination has 
been substantially duplicated in our own. 
Or, if we hold up our hands in holy awe 
at the lax way in which such scandal 
has been treated elsewhere, a little 
szarching of our own ecclesiastical rec- 


ords would teach us that it is not sys- 


tems that are so much at fault, or so) dare not take an office if appointed to it. 


much to be relied upon, as the men and 
women who in any place or in any jnc- 
ture have the system in hand The 
best machinery may be spoiled by a 
foolish child who has it in charge. And 


the terrible infant may break out in the » 


best of families. 


All those who were permitted to be 
near the death-bed of our Brother Dwinell 
regard themselves as having received a 


wonderful moral and spiritual uplift. | 


Chere was such a magic, mastery, maj 's- 


ty in his faith, in his bearing, in his self- | 


command, in obedience of the Spirit, 
while he struggled on in his mortal 
agony, and while he strove to exhibit, in 
pose, in feeling, in speech, and fore- 
thought, the peace that ruled within, that 
all were drawn as into some vestibule of 
heaven itself. Every morning of that 
last week of life, when the regular hour 
of worship arrived, he -would bring all 
about him, and have them read together, 
in concert, the 1031 Psalm or the r2rst 
Psalm, and the 231 Psalm. Then he 
would have them sing, “Rock of Ages,” 
or “Nearer, my God.” Then he would 
have them all pray, eachinturn. After 
ward he would occupy himself with in- 
dividuals, and with subj:cts, as rapidly 
as his short, quick breath would permit 
utterance—and, through all, every mat- 
ter would be carried to such a lofty 
plane of feeling, conscience, duty, and 
power, as to fill them with awe and won- 
der and wistfulness. When the later 
agonies came, he was beyond ordinary 
utterance, and prayed to be delivered 
from this body of death, and prayed in 
such pathetic tones as to thrill and pierce 
every hearer. He entreated them all 
to pray, and keep on praying, “Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” ; 


The sixty-fourth anniversary of the 
American Home Missionary Society was 
held last week in Saratoga, N. Y. Rev. 
Dr. McLean preached the opening ser- 
mon on Tuesday evening, from the text 
Isa, xli: 7-12; subject, “The Fountain 


Opened in the Midst of the Valley.” 


The audience numbered over twelve 
hundred. The Saratoga Union says of 
the sermon. It was “a pithy, practical 
and comprehensive home missionary ad- 
dress, holding the attention of its many 
hearers for over two hours.” Telegrams 
published in our secular papers report 
that the invitation to meet next year in 
this city was accepted, if rates on the 
railroads are made satisfactory. We 
have no advices on the subject. 


Next Tuesday, June 17th, will be 
“Bunker Hill Day.” We hear that pre- 
parations, larger and more elaborate than 
usual, have been made for this year’s 
celebration of the day. We admire the 
pluck and perseverance of the Bunker 
Hill Association of this city, which will 


aot allow the day to go into forgetful- 


ness. In our younger years we were 
often enough on the scene of the battle, 
and under the shadow of the monument, 


to catch the spirit of Putnam.and, War- 


ten and their compatriots, on that ‘day 
of sacrifice. That was the true type’ of 
many a conflict, where the wrong seems 


SPOKES FROM THE ‘‘HUB.” 


Forest and field have put on their 
garments of praise, and seem at this 
time in more full dress than the average 
year. Yet, after glimpses of Southern 
and Central California, the summer 
land of flowers, and fruits, and songs, in 
February, March and April, the verdure 
of spring is not as apprising as usual. 

There have been two notable gather- 
ings in this city within a week. One, 
that of the Norfolk Club last Friday 
evening, when Honorable J. S. Clarkson, 
First Assistant Postmaster General, a 
guest of the club, made a telling and oft- 
applauded speech, with the ring of true 
and heroic statesmansbip. 


In speaking of the Southern q:estion, 
he alluded in opening tothe maimed 
and deformed colored doorkeeper of 
one of the departments at Washington; 
a piteous object, a victim of the brutality 
of Southern chivalry, for twenty years a 
teacher in South Carolina. About a 
year ago he was appointed Postmaster 
at Abbeville. For this offence he was 
dragged from his bed, beaten with 
barbed-wire whips, jumped on and left 
more than half dead, with a broken arm 
and a broken leg. The leg, without 
proper care, healed at right angles, and 
the arm is paralyzed. 

I qiote a few sentences: ‘A Dzmo- 
crat may cast his vote in p2ace anywhere 
in this land. In thousands of places a 
Republican, solely because he isa Re- 
publican, may not vote at all, or else not 
have his vote counted. A Republican 
may be arrested and tried in any com- 
munity in any State. In hundreds of 
communities inthe South a Democrat 
cannot even be arrested, much less tried 
and convicted, for any political crime. 
[here are hundreds of communities in 
the South wherein no R2publican of any 
kind is permitted to hold office. There 
are thousands of communities where a 
Republican, if he happen to be black, 


I come to this traditional fountain of 
American intelligence and courage to 
ask why an American who is a R=publi- 
can has fewer rights than an American 
who is a Democrat. I am in favor of 
making this a republic for Republicans 
as wellas Democrats. [Applause] * 
* There is a larger question in this 
than that of politics. There is the ques 
tion of humanity and duty to God. 
When Mr. Grady cameto Boston, and, 
with a speech as sweet as the music that 
fell from David’s harp, asked the North 
to shut its eyes and sear its conscience 
and let the South do as it pleased, he 
asked a great deal more than the North 
could grant. Even if the R-publican 
party could forget its conscience before 
God, and no longer seek to protect its 
members in the Southern States, and no 
longer seek to make the republic honest, 
still there would remain the Cobristian 
conscience of the nation to prevent the 
petition being granted. — Puliticians can- 
not give up the rights of human beings 
sranted by the Father of us all. Even 
ff the churches of the North should unite 
vith the political parties and say let the 
south continue its wrongs in peace, the 
visdom. of God would in some wise 
check the wrongs and punish the wrong- 
doers. For God will protect the weak if 
nan will not. For some wise purpose 
te has always kept the black man promi- 
rent in our aff.irs. He does not judge 
cf men by anything else than the test of 
faithfulness to humanity and fidelity to 
conscience. When he looks down upon 
the earth he is not impressed by the mag- 
nificence of anything that is material in 
its greatness. He looks for heroic deeds 
among men. Timid people quail be- 
fore the duty of the nation, but a Cbris- 
tian nation dare not quail in ils duty be- 
fore God. The answer must be made 
Ou conscience by all Americans who be- 
lieve in the humanity of man and the 
Fatherhood of God; that if the South 
cannot settle what is called the Southern 
question, and give all citiz:ns the right 
to vote, the United States must and will 
setile it.” 

A brilliant assembly, under the aus- 

pices of the Congregational Club, gath- 
ered in Music Hall last evening in rec- 
ognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the close of the War of the Rebellion. 
[he Hall was profusely and beautifully 
decorated with flags; and life-size por- 
traits of Abraham Lincoln and U. §S. 
Grant, patriotically draped, graced the 
wall in the rear of the platform—made 
attractive by tropical plants. The Ger- 
mania orchestra played patriotic airs, 
while the heirs of the faith and virtues of 
the Pilgrims, the members of the club 
and their lady friends and the guests of 
the evening, to the number five to six 
hundred, seated atthe long tables on the 
floor and the platform, partook of a 
bountiful supper. It was a fine av- 
dience—one rarely seen even at modern 
Athens, After supper, the President, 
Charles Carleton Coffin, began the 
speech-making with a fervid and patriotic 
address, recounting observations and 
facts of the war, during which he was on 
the field as corresondent of the Boston 
Journal. Collector A. W. Beard re- 
sponded for our country, and Lieutenant 
Governor Haile worthily represented the 
commonwealth, 

After the. singing of an original hymn, 
by the audience, composed by the presi- 
dent, Professor Ryder .of Andover was 
introduced to speak of the place of the 
colored man.in the war... During his ad- 
dress, seasoned with humor and_ spiced 
with satire, he said we all belong to the 
body militant. All, good things. come. 
through strife,.. The. chains. of: evil, are 
not dissolyed by sunbeams nor by peace. 


ful moonshine. The time.has. come to | 
forget that the colored man, was.a Negro, | col 


nouncement’ changes the plan of .finan- 
turning all the contributions of Califor- 
fhe auxiliary ,.of.the. A,.M..A., all the 


and a hero. While the soldiers of the 
South were fizhting to rivet his chains, 
he was faithful to his trust, caring for the 
homes, the wives and children of his 
master. 

President Andrews of Brown Uaiver- 
sity said the war was a test of character, 
and revealed the bad and the good in the 
hearts of men. It gave an impetus to 
thought and education The representa: 
tive old soldier is the foremost man in 
Congress, the leading man in the minis- 
try and in business. The singing of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic was fol- 
lowed by a humorous recital of “War 
Experiences” by Rev. J. B Paxton of 
New York, some of whose seasoning was 
in questionable taste. 

A convention of delegate representa- 
tives of the Congregational churches of 
Boston has been called for Thursday of 
this week, to look over the field and con- 
sider what can be wisely done to increase 
the number of churches and their mem- 
bership in this vicinity. Borax. 

Boston, May 28, 1860. - 


IOWA’s JUBILEE. 


Des Moines, Ia. 

Surely the first men are the historic 
men. The interior West bas been mak- 
ing history; now it is beginning to cele- 
brate the same. The semi-centennial 
of the Wisconsin Convention is to come 
in the fall at Madison, where it was or- 
ganized. Here the State Association 
is just now in all the glow of its Jubilee, 
with four hundred and fifty guests on 
hand. Looking upon the great congre- 
gation as I came in, I broke out with 
the Apostolic aspiration, ‘Whose are the 
fathers.” | No longer are the ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies of the Est peculiar in this 
sense. And these are our Own men, 
grown venerable under a work that has 
been passing these years under the eyes 
of their juniors. At Chicago and Oak- 
land we have much to say about raising 
up our Own men in the West for the 
West. But we that are “native preach- 
ers” are glad to proclaim that the most 
as yet of what the West has come on to 
be, is mostly what has been done by the 
mea who came from the East with so 
much of good sense in them that while 
they have been mou!ding things around 
them, they have, at the same, time, been 
themselves, in part, shaped by the peo- 
ple among whom they have labored. O¢ 
the original apostles, Reuben Gnaylord, 
Asa Turner, J A. Reed, DD ,and J.C. 
Holbrook, DD, the first two have 
passed on, with their works following 
them; and the last two yet abide with us. 
Of the Axdover Band that came in the 
fall of 1843, there remain Revs. A. B. 
Robbins, D.D (‘he Moderator), Wm. 
Salter, U.D., Ephraim Adams, Harvey 
Adams and Edwin B. Turner, all of 
whom, except the last, are in attendance 
upon this occasion. Mr. Turner, having 
served twenty years in lowa, then took a 
pastorate of ten years in Illinois, from 
which, January, 1865, just as the Rebellion 
was beginning to tumble, he was called 
to serve in the midst of the disorganiza- 
tion of s. ciety in Missouri, as Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions. 
that time the tw» churches of the S:ate 
‘were brought up to seventy, with Drury 
College set up at Springfield, and Kidder 
Academy at Kidder. Since that time 
he has been located in York State, 
preaching as his poor health would al- 
low. Doctors Robbins and Salter re- 
main in their original pastorates at 
Muscatine and Burlington, well preserved 
and greatly honored. Harvey Adams 
has retired, and Ephraim, after a long 
service as superintendent, is now again 
honoring the pastorate. Dr. Reed has 
been the principal historian here; while 
Dr. G F. Magoun has presented the 
“Ccngregational Factor in Reform”; 
President W. M. Brooks, “Fifty Years 
in Ejucation in Iowa”; and Rev. E 
Adams, “Fifty Years in Congregational 
Work in lowa”; while the “E!ders” have 
thrown in their enlivening reminiscences; 
Dr. Salter preached the Associational 
sermon, 

Two colleges, lowa and Tabor, and 
three academies, those of Denmark, Hull 
ani Hilton, stand for the Congregational 
institutions. Iowa College has had from 
six to eight thousand students in all, 
three hundred and thirty-three graduates, 
and for every one of these seventeen un- 
dergraduates. Several of its graduates 
have gone far hence into missionary 
work. Tabor has had three thousand 
students in all, and has now an enroll. 
ment in all departments of two hundred. 
lowa has a live State Home Missionary 
Society, which is independent, and has 
nearly raised the amount set for this 
year's undertaking, $18,000. Its hun- 
dreds of churches, with its thousands of 
members, show the body to be one of 
great strength and influence in the State. 
The spirit of the seniors has been not so 
much one of glorification, as of humility 
that they have been permitted to have 
had a hand in such a glorious work, 
Oue of their boys, a protege of Dr. J. 
C. Holbrook at Dubuque, came in for a 
remembrance as to his forty years of 
foundation-laying in California, and a 
letter of ringing memorabilia was read 
from the Nestor, who now sallies forth 
__ have observed in your paper a card 
of Dr. Strieby, and from the Executive 
Committee of the American Missionary 
Association, heartily. approved by Dr. 
Pond, our Superintendent of the Chinese 
Work onthe Pacific Coast. That. an- 


cial operation over there. ‘Instead of 


nia over to theC alifornia Chinese Mission, 


to have carried the day, but the right has 


fend 


During ! 


treasury, to be useid in all the depart. 
ments of the Asso¢iation’s work. This 
will afford your churches the pleasure of 
participating in all the phases of this 
missionary scheme, Meantime, the A. 
A. will appropriate to the Cninese 
Mission of Califorhia enough more to 
make good the am4unt needed to carry 
on the schools and the evangelizing pro- 
cess. 

I do not know how the former ar. 
rangement came to be adopted, nor is it 
worth while to inquire ; but surely, any 
anticipated- advantage has scarcely been 
realized, and I am $ure the present plan 
will work more for ‘the satisfaction of the 
constituency in your State and for the ef. 
ficiency of the Chinese Mission. Dr, 
Pond will have mdére time and courage 
to bestow upon fhe purely educational 
and religious part of the service. I was 
glad to find that his administration was 
sympathetically approved by pastors and 
friends among you, as I know it to be 
by the Committee dnd executive officers 
at New York. We shall hope that by 
this more congenial plan a much larger 
number of churchés will fiad it their 
pleasure to fall in with the list of con- 
tributing congregations, and thus largely 
to increase the rectipts into the parent 
treasury from the Golden State. 

(Rev Dr.) JoserH Roy. 


FROM OKLAHOMA. 


This country is new enough to be 
newsy. Thesoil is light enough to be 
dusty; the air rare enough to be breezy; 
society heterogeneous enough for Con- 
gregationalism at its best. 

Thirteen months ago, Guthrie and 
Oxlahoma City wete pretty much “all 
place”; now they have some 8,000 popu. 
lation apiece, Guthrie probably more. 
Business blocks, costly and substantial, 
give the towns-a substantial look. 
Churches-—aot one too many——vwith seat- 
ing capacity for not one-fourth of the 
people, save these cities from the charge 
of being “godless.” People are here 
from everywhere, but mainly from Texas 
and Kansas. Ouefourth of those who 
rushed in bere wher, the reservation was 
opened by Executive Proclamation, 
Avril 22, 1889, aré not here. A more 
stable class have taken their places. 
Both towns, all the’ best towns in Okla- 
homa Territory, havé an agricultural back- 
ing that assures permanence and growth. 

Oae merchant in Oxlahoma City has 
sold 3 700 bushels of cotton seed this 
season. This will seed 7 400 acres. 
Not less than 15.000 bales of cotton 
will be shipped from that one market 
next autumn, Add to this 70,000 bush- 
els of wheat, and temember that this is 
the virgin crop of the soil. Portions of 
the Pacific Coast will hardly surpass this. 
Not so much of a craze torush in on 
such soil. The world has not many 
times seen such gtowth ina year, and 
Oid World Emperors look with wonder 
on such a movemerit of population, self- 
regulated, and with rare exceptions well 
ordered. Avcorresponding coup d'etat 
by the church of God would make this 
a veritable Elen. 

(Rev Dr) L. H. Coss. 

GuTuri£, Oklahoma Territory. 


In the Missionary Review for May 
Rev. George Wm. Knox, D.D., Presby- 
terian missionary of Tokyo, laments the 
failure of the atté¢mpt to transfer the 
Congregational churches of Japan over 
to the Presbyterian'Church. He says: 
“It is a very great disappointment.” 
“Everything favored! success.”**Tnere was 
personal friendship among the leaders 
on both sides.” ‘‘ Thiare was general agree- 
ment, in outline, as to terms of union.” 
After going on and enumerating the 
favorable conditions, Dr. Knox says, ‘Jt 
was purty feeling among the Japanese 
that finally prevented union” So the 
boast was not fullfilled which this same 
Dr. Knox made in the Presbyterian min- 
isters’ meeting in San Francisco, August 
13 1888. He wag reported in the 
cident as saying: “'Steps are now being 
taken for a uniog of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational bodies, which will 
give to the new organization, besides its 
general assembly, two synods, ten pres- 
byteries, a hundred churches, nearly as 
many native ministers, and about fifty 
thousand members,” The disappoint- 
ment of the Presbyterians and Standing 
Order must be great to see one-third of 
the Protestant churches of Japan thus 
fail to come within the grip of the clergy. 
[he choice was left to the Japanese 
churches, and they ‘refused to be trans- 
ferred. It is understood the native 
churches were not consulted when the 
missions and schcols and property of 
the missions to the Nestorians, Syria, the 
Gaboon, Siam, Cariton, Shanghai, Mon- 
terey in Mexico, and all the missions to 
the Indians of North America were 
transferred by the American Board to 
the Presbyterian Board. Probably, in al! 
future transfers the native churches will 
never be consulteil. This experiment 
has been too great 4 failure. 


We congratulate! the Union Church, 
Providence, on obtaining a pastor from 
Oakland, and from the Presbyterian 
ministry. Rev. Di; Horton has effect: 
ively ministered to ‘his own congregation, 
while interesting himself actively in the 
general affairs of his denomination, and 
in matters of concern to all good cit!- 
zens, such young men’s work, temper- 
ance and ‘education. Surely, when the 
leaders’ in the ‘on¢ denomination thus 
freely pass’ to be leaders in the other, 
comity in ‘Home Missions should 
friends. - For we be brethren.” 


| Louis Kossuth’s voluminous memoirs, 
which it takes) threi> volumes to hold, ar¢ 


léctions in, that. State, asin. all the through) the: presses in London, 


to remember that be was a patriot jother ‘States, are to. goto, the parent | and. will shortly beiready. 
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THE PaciFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


“Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The last Monday Club was addressed 
by Miss Mary F. Lathrop, National Or- 
ganizer of the Non-Partisan W. C. T. U. 
She is a pleasant speaker, and advocated 
the claims of her society with a good 
deal of ability. A large number of the 
tadies of the W. C. T. U. were present, 
several of whom improved the oppor- 
tunity given to reply to Miss Lathrop, 
The attendance of the members of the 
Club was small, owing to the funeral of 
Dr. Dwinell. A vote of thanks to Miss 
Lathrop for her address was given by 
those present. Among the visitors were 
Rey. John H. J. Rice of Ohio, who has 
accepted the call to our West Oakland 
church; and Rev. Robert A. Tufft of 
Elizabeth, N. J., who is here on exchange 
with Brother Wikoff. 

Rev. J. H. Goodell supplied the Third 
church last Sabbath. Our good brother 
left yesterday for Utah. We hope he 
will find his way back to this Coast, ere 
long, to stay. 

Chaplain Rowell reports very few ves- 
sels in port, and so the attendance at the 
Bethel is small, About twenty meetings 
a week are kept up, however, as usual. 
There was one conversion last Sabbath. 


It was Children’s Day at Olivet church, 
Pastor Wood preached a sermon to them 
inthe morning. There was a Band of 
Hope meeting in the afternoon, and a 
Children’s Day service by the children 
in the evening. 


Rev. Dr. W. D. Williams of Tulare, 
who is supplying Plymouth church dur- 
ing the vacation of Pastor Scudder, 
preached two good sermons to attentive 
audiences. 

Professor George Mooar supplied the 
church at Crockett. 


Last Sabbath was Children’s Day at 
Stockton. The Congregational church 
was elaborately decorated with flowers, 
and cages of singing birds were suspend- 
ed on the walls, and the inmates mingled 
their voices sweetly with the “song; of 
the sanctuary.” Pastor Sink preached in 
the morning on “‘God’s Call to Children,” 
from I Sam. iii: 4. In the evening a 
crowded audience listened to singing 


and speaking of the members of the | 


Sabbath-school. Pastor Sink has gone 
this week to assist Rev. Mr. Crawford of 
Mokelumne Hill in a series of meetings, 


remaining over the next Sabbath. 
AE. 


Last Sabbath was Children’s Day with 
us at Suisun, The church was beauti- 
fully adorned with flowers and mottoes. 
We used the service, ‘The Good Fight 
of Faith.” The church was full, and 
the service very impressive. Received 
two young people to fellowship on pro- 
fession of faith, and two more elected 
to be received at the next communion. 
Everything is moving smoothly, and the 
prospect is somewhat encouraging. 

A. F. H. 


Our First church in Salt Lake City 
(Rev. J. B. Thrall, pastor) has sold its 
church property for $50,000; services 
willbe held for atime in the Opera 
House, until a new church building is 
erected. The closing services in the old 
building were held Wednesday evening, 
May 28th, when addresses were made by 
Colonel Hollister, Governor Thomas and 
others. At the first service in the Opera 
House, last Sunday week, there were 
400 In attendance. 


‘The church at Westminster received 
seven members at the communion June 
rst, 


John S. Zelie, son of a Congrega- 
tional pastor formerly laboring in this 
State, is to be pastor in Plymouth,: Ct., 
and to marry Grace Campbell, of Cher- 
tyfield, Me. He graduated at Yale 
Seminary this year. 


Rev. James Eells, son of Dr. James 
E-lls, formerly of Oakland, is pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian church, Saratoga. 


Sunday, June 8:h, was observed by 
the Congregational church in Vacaville 
as Children’s Day; there were recitations 
and songs by the boys and girls. The 
pastor, Rev. H. E. Jewett, baptized 
cleven children, Many hearts in this 
church and community are saddened by 
the death of Dr. Dwinell, who spent 
many of his vacations here, and took a 
deep interest in the welfare of the 
church, 


_The communion service at the 
O ive church (Butte county) on Sunday, 
June rst, was very interesting and prof- 
table. There were seven additions 
‘0 the church—one by letter, six on 
Profession of faith, There seems to be 
steady increase of interest in all our 
work, The Sunday-school is doing 
well, L. W. 


Rev. A, Olsen of San Francisco con- 
ducted a gospel service for the Scandina- 
vians, Sabbath afternoon, in the Baptist 

abernacle lecture room, San Jose. 


Rev. W.C Merrill has accepted the 
call to the church in San Diego, He 
in Sacramento until Septem- 

st, 
bs friend has made an arrangement by 
Which quite a number of people in 
ashington will receive THE PACIFIC 
Without charge, | 


Oa Thursday, the 5:b inst. the Ocean 
Congregational | Sunday-school 
ls annual picnic. About sixty peo- 
ie and young, resorted to. a lovely 
Pot near Lake Merced to spend the day. 
tha meatier and surroundings were, all 
me gg be desired; and so, was the 
‘ntercourse and friendly associa- 
Sports were en- 
folks as: well the. 


“S08 of those present, 


dred 


children, and prizes awarded to the suc- 
cessful competitors. It was not only a 
day spent happily, but one that abides 
wards as a happy memory. 
I. B. E. 


Rey. Thomas L. Gulick of Maui, 
H, I., arrived yesterday by sailing vessel. 
He is here for a short vacation. Many 
friends will be glad to see him. 


The ‘Welsh people of this city and 
Oakland are expecting Professor Ed- 
wards of the University of Wales to 
preach for them in July. He is one of 
the acknowledged leaders of thought in 
Wales, and a very popular preacher. 
His commentaries on Romans.and He- 


brews are among the latest and best in 


the English language. 

Rev. Dr. Benton and Rev. Walter 
Fear have been quite sick, but we trust 
in a few weeks will be about again as 
usual, | 


The subjects at Cottonwood were: 
“Blessings from Keeping the Sabbath 
Holy,” and “The Compassion of Jesus.” 
Before the evening service was quite 
ended Dr. Clark went out, but came 


back at once, saying: ‘Mr. Jones, better 


close the meeting. There is a fire rag- 
ing in the town.” It was the dwelling 
of Mr. and Mrs. Schuman, one of our 
lady members. She left that morning 
for Chicago to see her daughter. It was 
a sad sight to see the richly ornamented 
parlor, under whose brilliant chandelier 
I stood a few months ago to perform the 
marriage ceremony, going up in flames, 
and the young bride’s $800 piano. Loss, 
possibly, $10,000; insurance, $2,500. 
Cause of the fire, lamp exolosion. Fire 
is a good servant, but a severe master. 
EASTERN. 
Thirty-three united with the church in 
Fair Haven, Ct., May 25th. 


The church in Decatur, IIl., are build- 
ing a new house of worship. 


The recently organized church at Mill 
Creek, IIl., is building a house. 


Nine new churches in Alabama re- 
cently organiz2d the Mount Jefferson 
District Association. 


The church at Ottawa, IIl., received 
twenty-seven, of whom twenty on con- 
fession, June rst. 

Daily meetings have been held for 
some weeks in the Belleville church, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


The Second church, Waterbury, Ct., 
has enj>yed a large degree of prosperity 
for many years. Its membership is now 
825 7 
The house of the First church in Fair- 
field was burned May 2oth. The Brit- 
ish burned the house of this church in 
1779. This church was organiz:d in 
1639. 

- The remarkable revival meetings con- 
ducted by Rev. B. Fay Mills in Bridge- 
port, Ct., were brought toa close May 
21st. A very large number of conver- 
sions are reported. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Reyv, Mr. Snodgrass, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Monterey, is recovering from his late se- 
vere illness, but is still unable to preach. 


Metuopist.—I. C. Iliff, D.D., Su- 
perintendent U:ah Missions of the M. 
E. church, occupied Dr. Briggs’ pulpit 
at Pacific Grove, last Sabbath morning; 
and preached an able sermon from the 
text, “Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground, and die, it abideth alone.”’ 


SUNOL. 


_ The church and congregation of Suno 
beld an entertainment on the evening of 
May 30th, the results of which were a 
good time socially, and proceeds to the 


amount of $50, which has been applied. 


to the discharge of some indebtedness 
which had accrued from current ex- 
penses for a year anda half past. At 
this season of the year Sunol is quite a 
resort for people from San Francisco 
and Oakland for camping along the 
borders of Alameda Creek, which skirts 
thé town. ‘The camping season has just 
opened, and we count two dozen or more 
tents which lift their white-canvass heads 
in the beautiful park of the gigantic 
sycamores, and under theshadow of ab- 
rupt mountain sides covered with shub- 
bery and small timber, and at this sea- 
son of the year also adorned with a 
luxuriant growth of beautiful and rare 
wild flowers and varities of ferns, which 
spring forth from the soil moistened 
with springs and rivulets. 

It is no wonder that this resort has 
become a sort of Mecca for the annual 
pilgrimage of multitudes who have once 
set foot in this beautiful dell. Dwellings, 
also, which are vacant during other 
months of the year, in these summer 
months are filled to overflowing with 
families from the cities. Besides the 
Glen” hotel, which accommo- 
dates summer boarders, there are private 
dwellings which are also filled with the 
numbers who seek this hidden resort for 
its restfulness and the salubriousness of 
the climate. And then, the convenience 
of access to the place—as, on the rail- 
road just six miles from the Niles junc- 


tion, and but an hour and a half from San’ 


Francisco. 

And what is most gratifying to the 
pas‘or of the Sunol church is that many 
of these campers and sojourners are 
Christian people and church-going peo- 
ple, whose genial presence in the house 
of God brings sunshine and cheer to our 
Sabbath worshippers, aud to the intrease 
of our congregations from.,our, | 
number of about fifty to near-o 
_» (Rew) Ji He Stronc, 
SuNOL GLEN, June 3, 1890. 
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FROM PORTLAND, OREGON. 


The past week has been the notable 
one of the year. The general State 
election was held last Monday, and a 
complete list of officers chosen, ranging 
from governor to constable, with a con- 
gressman thrown in. The Republican 
State and Congressional ticket made a 
clean sweep, excepting Governor, with 
large majorities. The difference in the 
vote received by D. P. Thompson, Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, and 
Hon, Binger Hermann, Republican can- 
didate for Congress, who was elected to 
succeed himself for the fourth time, is 
about 12,000 votes, Hermann’s majority 
being over 12,000, while Thompson 
was beaten by Pennoyer, Democrat, by 
over 3.000. Why all this so happened is 
very difficult of satisfactory explanation, 
for Thompson is certainly the peer of 
Pennoyer along all lines which go to 
measure manhood and general capacity, 
and is vastly superior to him in many 
respects. 

Rev. W. H. Tubb closed an eighteen- 
day meeting a few days ago at Green- 
ville, Washington County. This effort 
resulted in the organization of a church 
of twenty-eight members, and a Sunday- 
school and Christian Endeavor Society 
of over forty members. A chapel organ 
has been purchased, which adds to the 
interest taken in the services. This 
church, in connection with the churches 
at Hillside and Gaston, will be under 
the pastoral care of Rev. D. L. Fordney, 
who, with Rev. Daniel Staver of Forest 
Grove and Rev. S. S. Markham of Hill- 
side, assisted Mr, Tubb in the public 
services, Another member was added 
to the church at Hillside as a result of 
these special meetings. Brother Tubb is 
an earnest worker, forty-eight souls hav- 
ing been persuaded to render allegiance 
to Christ through his efforts during the 
last two months. Hebegan meetings at 
Tualatin, a point about eleven miles 
southwest of Portland, during the past 
week, and will continue ‘there for the 
next ten days. 

The church at Oswego are getting 
their plans for building a church into 
good shape. This structure will pro- 
bably cost about $1,800. About $1,100 
have been pledged, and with the aid of 
$500 from the Congregational Union, 
which is confidently expected, the bal- 
ance will be raised on the field. This 
is an important point and must be saved 
for the Master. Some of the contracts 
have been let, and the work must be 
completed in. September, in order to 
avoid forfeiture of the ground donated 
for church purposes. The auditorium 
of the church will be 30 by 50, parlor 
20 by 22, study 8 by 10, kitchen 10 
by 12, tower 10 by 10, 65 feet high 
There will be sliding doors between 
parlor and auditorium, and all will be 
well finished inside and out. 

Rev. John A. Hamilton of Boston, 
Mass., Secretary of the American Col- 
lege and Education Society, arrived in 
the city yesterday. A movement is on 
foot whereby there may be a radical 
change in the management of Pacific 
University. Details will be given as they 
become definitely ascertained. 

This is Children’s Day, and as such is 
generally observed throughout the city by 
all the churches. In the First church 
Mr. Clapp made the service especially in 
the interest of the little folks, and gave 
avery interesting exposition of I Cor. 
xiii: 1, 4, 5, 6, making plain the gospel 
of love, and fitting it to the compre- 
hension of youthful minds. At the be- 
ginning of the service six children were 
dedicated to God in baptism, among 
them three grandchildren of our beloved 
General O. O. Howard—children of 
Captain James T. Gray and wife, who 
is General Howard’s daughter. Cap- 
tain Gray is a son of the late W. H. Gray, 
a pioneer of 1836, who came to Oregon 
in the interest of the American Board. 
To-night a special children’s concert will 
be given, appropriate to the occasion. 

The trustees of the Baptist College at 
McMinnville, at their annual meeting 
held last week, unanimously voted that 
the college should be established in 
Portland, providing a sufficient sum of 
money can be raised to equip it as a 
first-class college at the beginning. 
Should this be done, the building at Mc- 
Minnville will be used as an academy. 

June 8, 1890. Geo. H, HIMeEs. 


WORK IN INDIA. 


[From a letter by Rav. J. C. Perkins, we 
are permitted to take the following): 
MANDAPASALAI, April 12, 1890. 
* * 


Dr. Clark writes that he has_ great 
trouble in getting me money for the fin- 
ishing of the bungalow, and for school 
buildings into which to move my board- 
ing-school. In the unsettled state of the 
the Christian atmosphere at home, owing 
to the doctrinal disputes, he fears that, 
instead of increasing the appropriations 
for my work, he will be obliged to cut 
down and giveless. It is awful, isn’c it, 
that the Lord’s work should be stopped 
or retarded, while a lot of men sit at 
their study desks and fizht out the ques- 
tion whether the Lord meant what he 
said when he uttered the words, ‘*T'nese 
shall go away into everlasting punish- 

Of course, if there is a future probation 
for these thousands: of souls around me, 
there is no special hurry about the work, 


low and take a vacation to America and 
see the fun; but to one who.can find no 
hope in the future life for these myriads 


»whelming fact to be handcuffed and tied 


about to draw in the nét,,or not.to 


be ablé to mend it for a second throw. 


and I can sell my oxen, close the bunga- | 


olat it is a i Oover- 
of idolators staggering, nection with, these, apartments,. and -he 


edly conscientious in their opposition to 
the American Board and its policy. 

God forgive them; they know not 
what damage they are doing. O. tour 
through a mission-field where the Lord 
is blessing the work, and where advance 
is manifestly retarded by a lack of 
means to keep up, will convince them 
that the theater of their discussions, wher- 
ever it may be, should not be the 
American Board, | 

The weather is getting rather hot. 
Yesterday I was in a village where the 
different castes are all combined against 
a Christian, and persecuting him in 
every way. 

They, at night, go into his cotton 
field and destroy part of the crop, next 
day knock down part of his house, 
afterwards stop the washerwoman from 
washing his clothes and the barber 
from shaving him, etc. I do hope he 
will remain firm, for he is of the type 
that does much good in Christianity. 

Last week I was sorry to lose one of 
our new Christians. His child died and 
a soothsayer got hold of him and told 
him it was because he had joined Chris- 
tianity, and worked on him so that he 
finally went back to heathenism. 

I went to his village, but he heard I 
was coming, and being ashamed to 
meet me went off that day to some 
other place. 

Sometimes I do not wonder that a 
few slip back; the wonder is that more 
do not, when you remember from child- 
hood they are taught the superstitions of 
heathenism, and after thirty or forty 
years they see a dim light in. Christian- 
ity, come to it and perchance lose a 
child or somebody gets the small-pox, 
(they are always getting small-pox; the 
villages are full of it now), and immedi- 
ately the heathen priest or soothsayer 
say : “I told you so; the gods are angry 
for your leaving; you'd better come back 
at once or something worse will be done 
to you. Cholera and small-pox always 
come with Christianity.” 

Curious, they will not reason. I ask, 
‘Did not the heathen have small-pox?” 
Yes.” “Did not many more die among 
them than among Christians?” “Yes,” 
“Then why say the gods are angry 
with the Christians ?” 

I told the Christians of that village 
who were faithful that man has returned 
to devil-worship again. Will the devil 
give him more than Jesus could and 
would, Wait and see; a few years will 
show whether it is more prosperous to 
trust the devil or to trust the Son of God, 
James C. PERKINS. 


PIXLY, TULARE COUNTY. 


On Sunday, June rst, Rev.W. D. Will- 
iams, D.D., of Tulare came down and 
preached for us, in his usual happy style. 
His theme was, life and Jesus as the 
source and fountain thereof; and his plea 
for a Christian life,and character, and 
the crystalizaition of all believers into a 
compact organization for the purpose of 
carrying on the Masters work and win- 
ning souls to Christ was as clear, forcible 
and logical as it was loving, tender and 
earnest. 

Ten names had been given to the pas- 
tor, Rev J. A. Thomas, with the intention 
of forming a Congregational churcb, and 
they were formally received into fellow- 
ship by Dr. Williams, It has taken 
hard, persistent labor, in the spirit of the 
Master, tosecure this much, and every 
inch of the ground has been contested, 
but success has crowned the efforts, as it 
always does, when we rely upon God, 
The foundation is laid, the corner-stone 
is in its place, and now the structure is 
to be built up and we feel confident of 
success under the able leadership of our 
pastor. 

Much has been done, much remains 
to be done, but God has led us thus far, 
and we trust in him to complete the 
work, This is emphatically a religious 
community. A Sabbath-school of over 
forty meets every Sabbath and are using 


Our quarterlies, But the denominational 


lines seem to be closely drawn, and were 
I to predict any cause upon which to 
build any dark forebodings as to the 
future of our little church, I should say, 
“Be careful brethren; don’t preach us to 
death.”’ Before Brother Thomas came 
here the school-house doors were closed in 
the face of all religious work, but now we 
can hardly remember the appointments; 
and for a Christian minister to send an 
appointment at 2 P. M, when he knows 
tbat an hour later is the regular standing 
hour of the permanent pastor seems to 
us not only to lack ministerial courtesy, 
but to fall short of a Christian spirit, and 
shows but little regard for the eternal fit- 
ness of things. I love charity with all 
my heart, and also have a supreme re- 
gard for common sense. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 
June 3d. W. W. Hucues. 


THE GERMAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The seventh anniversary of the. Ger- 
man branch of the San Francisco Young 
Men’s Christian Association was observ- 
ed in the main hall of the building, 
Thursday evening, June sth... Mr, Carl 
Birk, Vice-President, presided, and. in- 
teresting and encouraging reports were 
presented for the year, together with a 
brief musical programme, Mr, Godt- 
fring of the Christian Worker’s Train- 
ing School, Springfield, Mass.,, who has 
been secured as General Secretary. of 
this branch, .was present, and in con- 
nection with the annivergary a reception 
was tendered .Mr, Godtfring, 
Mr. Godtfring’s. office will be in con- 


will devote his. entire time: and attention 


to .the .moral,, social, intellectual .and,|. 


And yet these brethren are undoubt- J 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: I scribbled my last 
lines to you en route to Eugene City. 
Soon after reaching that pleasant place 
I found myself under convoy of Professor 
Condon, who showed me the charms of 
the valley village from the heights of the 
University, and generously divided his 
time between his favorite science and 
the needs of the missionary churches. I 
never more heartily wished I were scien- 
tific than in the presence of this veteran 
enthusiast, He touched my love of 
horses by saying in one of thé geo- 
logical ages of Oregon “that there were 
little horses,” compared with which Shet- 
lands would be veritable Percherons, 
What class of students rode those ponies 
I forgot to ask him. I notice all these 
men of the rocks tell me some things I 
learned differently at my mother’s knee, 
but if they leave me my Saviour as does 
this reverent and loving disciple, I am 
satisfied, Blessed school of Congrega- 
tional breadth to which we are free born, 
while some have to pay a great price to 
get in! The Eugene church yet worship 
in a neat hall, and express themselves as 
well fed by the able sermons. Professor 
Knight of Salem preaches them. I hap- 
pened in on an odd Sunday, and so put 
in a full day—two sermons—Sunday- 
school class, Y. P. S. C. E., and an ad- 
dress to the school. This wakens up the 
old pastor feeling. How I do enjoyit? 
It it an honor I increasingly appreciate 
to be entrusted with the important inter- 
ests of the A. C. U. on this wide field, 
but the days I get nearest to a pastor’s 
work with a flock are my richest ones. 
Distributing nickels to the bright little 
Eugene kids to invest for their new 
church, I felt like going right on to help 
them build. I’m not a candidate, friends, 
for anything more than the privilege of 
endorsing you heartily tothe Union, I 
had to think at Eugene of a bonmot of 
Henry Ward Beecher—“Any western 
town having the usual outfit of churches 
can afford to subscribe for a Congrega- 
tional church for the stirring up it will 
give them.” Already I can prove that, 


equally willing to admit than an over- 
conservative Congregational church, 
which does not cover a whole commun- 
ity, may well be stirred by a busy Method- 
ist church beside it. 


Everywhere I go, Oerlin friends seem 
to spring up out of the ground and al- 
ways with the grip of hearty fellowship. 
O. friends, toiling for Christ on this far 
frontier, I wish you all felt for each other 
that love which has been taught as the 
secret of power in that grand Os,io 
school. Many sores would be healed; 
many weak enterprises would leap into 
strength. Am I too new a comer to 
preach a little? Is not one need among 
the strong men who have pushed their 
way to this monumental opportunity 
for good, that individuality be yielded 
to Christ? And Christ is sometimes 
represented to us by our brother, who is 
better than we painthim. Old-‘ime talk 
with this veteran teacher ran so pleas- 
antly on, my train left me, and I asked 
myself, How can this work for my good? 
It is one of the studies of life which we 
do not need to be bookish to continue. 
How is the Scripture fulfilled that all 
things work together for good to them 
who love God? 

I had a pleasant, all-day drive across 
the country—got an idea of the soil and 
of the people of the rich valley I could 
not have had otherwise. Got pretty close 
to a fine, young Minnesota lumberman, 
too, as companion in my drive, who 
thinks God loves men who run mills for 
him as much as he does ministers and 
missionaries, I think so, too, And while 
I am on this subject of all things work- 
ing for good, let me give you my answer 
as to how the mistake of the Council 
worked for good at Eureka—if the 
Council made a mistake. We only gave 
the Scotch verdict not proven. We were 
honest and united in that. We certainly 
gave our young brother a chance to be 
a man, We found ourselves in sympathy 
with the church. Now we continue in 
sympathy with them. Our charity bound 
them to us, and they will now combine 
with us to make a brighter record for the 
church in Eureka. Had we crushed the 
brother on insvffi:ient evidence, as it 
seemed to us, they would have claimed 
we drove him to despair, and evil follow- 
ed because it was expected, By and by, 
if not already, a disappointed man will 


Ere long, a heartsore woman, bereaved 
of a home, will pray God to let her die. 
Sin is a bitter thing. We need call no 
jidgments on offenders. The fires of 
hell are burning now in bitter hearts, 
Let us continue our prayers and our 
fraternal plans for sweet gospel progress 
at Eureka. My wandering from the 
tide in the Willamette Valley is typical. 


We lost the road and had to go 
through seven Oregon farm gates to get 
back, but we made Corvallis and found 
the Giant Great Heart at the generous 
manse, Oid Father Taylor of the Boston 
Bethel once said, as he got mixed in his 
speech, “I’ve lost the nominative to my 


kingdom of heaven.” I often feel so in 
the jostling of this new work and the un- 
expected call‘ for plans speeches. 
But there are sweet Oases in the desert, 
and the Corvallis manse was one. Only 
one thing was‘lacking. The kids were 


the éhiirch. Ifyou give me chances 'to 
throw snowballs at you at forty degrees 


this great empire of Oregon, but: will’ 


from this interesting fleld; and I am} 


below zero do ‘put the childrén at the 
front: You will get a’ better lecture, sure. 
Phavé some formative’ opidions about" 


ant and profitable. 


cry to God for forgiveness and peace. |. 


verb, brethren, but I’m bound for the} 


 corralléd ‘at home when I longed to’ have | 
| them Fotinded ‘up on’ the front’ seats™' of 


‘The Samuel Hilt Com 
£9 NEW MONTGOMERY 
Opp 


wait until after the Forest Grove com- 
mencement,and the Association at Salemi, 
June 24-26, before I give them. I am 
to have ten days in Washington and the 
return here, And as we are workinj 
our way slowly to the old home where 
Williams-es are very numerous, and the 
Officials at the postoffice windows ar¢ 
perplexed by initials, will friends whe 
write the good wife or me please use 
full name my sainted mother gave me al. 
baptism. Call the lady by her first name; 
and it is music to my ears. I will 
dispute for the Rev., and.the D.D. is al- 
ways misplaced; but we who love ta 
serve you in the building of churches of 
our Saviour will be sure to get your! 
if you address them 
Epwin StpNey WILLIAMS. 


DEDICATION OF CHAPEL. 


Sunday morning, June rst, the day as~ 
signed for the dédication of the new 
chapel at Genesee, was ushered in with’ 
clouds and a pouring rain, Neverthe- 
less, a goodly number of the people met 
at the appointed hour. Rev. T. W. 
Walters preached from the text, ‘“What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” All indebtedness was swept away, 
and the house offered to Almighty God 
without incumbrance. Rey. Jonathan 
Edwards offered the dedicatory prayer. 
In the afternoon Rev. T. W. Walters 
consecrated six children by the ordinance 


D. Wirt gave short addresses, In the 
evening, at 8 o’clock, Rev. J. Edwards 
preached a sermon from thetext in Rom; 
13-14, “But put ye onthe Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper followed, administered by Revs. 
S. Greene and D. Wirt. This service 
closed a short series of meetings, pleas- 
The next morning 
found all the members sweeping along 
through the rich Palouse country, 
strengthened and encouraged by the ex: 
periences of the Association, E.J.S. | 


George Meredith has been suggest 
as Lord Tennyson’s successor in 
Poet Laureateship of England. 


— IN— 


CARPETS 
FURNITURE 
UPHOLSTERY 


From n>w until our semi-annual invento:y, 
June 15th, we shall sell special lines in each 
department at closing-out prices. | 


641-647 Market St, S. F. 


LARGEST STOCK, LATEST STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


SI 


Life Scholarship, $75. 
A. ROBINSON, M. A., : 


President 


A thimblefal of racr we more thin 
pailfal of that the 

DOMESTIO’’ leads the trad; ia all practical 
improvements. 


J. W. EVANS, General Agent. 
29 POST 8T., SAN FRANOIS0O. 


Pacific Saw 
Manufacturing 
Gompany. 


Saws of every descriptioa on hand aad made 
to order. Duncan's Mmber Gauareila & 


| Son’s Timber Jack. Boyer’s Lace Leather. 
yAgents for 0. Paul’s Files. 4 


7 17 & 19 Fremont Street, 


Wells. Fargc & Go.’s Ex 0 
San 
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THE LOVINGEST FACE. 


*‘J Jove you, Mamma,” my little one said, 
As close to my heart crept her golden head; 
“J love you lots,” with a clasp and kiss; 
‘The best of all mammas my mamma is. 


‘‘And I think,” said she, looking up in my 
eyes 

With — that was tender, brave and 

Be, 

“That youy’e got just the lovingest face! oh, 
oh, 

I’m glad you're my mamma, I love you so!’ 

What was the praise of the world to me 

To the love of the little one throned on my 
knee? 

And this was my prayer as I kissed the eyes 

That were smiling up at me, pansy-wise: 

May the face of thy mother forever be 


The ‘‘lovingest” face in the world to thee! 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE LOST UMBRELLA. 


‘Oh, mother, I’ve donea dreadful 
thing,” said Elsie, coming to ber mother 
with tears in her eyes. 

‘‘What have you done, Elsie?” 

*J’ve lost Will’s silk umbrella.” 

‘Why, Elsie, how came you to do it?” 

“JT took it down town with me this 
morning—it sprinkled a little, you know 
—and I must have left it somewhere, for 


_ when I was coming home, I missed it.” 


“And did you go back? ” 

“Yes, I went to every store I had been 
in, but I could’t find it.” 

“Did Will say you might take it?” 

**No; he never would let me, because 
he always said I would lose it. I want- 
ed to carry it just once, it was so nice, 
But, O dear, I wish I hadn’t.” | 

‘‘] am very sorry,” said mother, grave- 
ly. “It is the first nice one Will ever 
had, and I don’t know when he will have 
another.” 

“No,” said Elsie, in great distress. 
“]’d do anything to give him another if 
I could. But 1 can’t, and he'll be terri- 
bly angry with me.” 

“TI am afraid he will,” said mother 
really pitying the little girl for her dread 
of her brother’s anger. “But I guess 
you deserve it, dear, for taking his um- 
brella without leave, so you must only 
bear it as well as you can. We will 
make a few more inquiries before we 
tell Will.” 

The inquiries were made, but the um- 
brella had fallen into dishonest hands 
and was never more heard of. 

“You had better tell Will at once, 
Elsie,” said mother. 

“JT wish you would tell him, mother.” 

And mother was.quite willing to make 
the trouble as light as she could for 
Elsie, and began watching an oppor- 
tunity for approaching Will on his best 
side. | 

*“T don’t think it was anything to make 
a great fuss over,” said Will, the same 
evening, flinging down a book he had 
been reading. 

‘‘What do you mean, dear?” 

“This story about a boy who lost a 

great prize because of another boy hav- 
ing burnt up some papers without know- 
ing that they were the notes for his essay. 
It was a dreadful disappointment to him, 
of course; but when it was once done, 
and no help for it, what could he do but 
get over it the best way he could?” 
- “But if you try to put yourself in his 
place you will see that it must have re- 
quired a great deal of Christian forbear- 
ance to forgive at once the boy who had 
done the mischief,”’ 

“Ho! a boy who amounted to any- 
thing would never think of making a 
fuss over what couldn’t be helped.” __ 

“And a really. manly, true-hearted 
boy would take pleasure in trying to pre- 
vent his friend from suffering too keenly 
over the fact of having unintentionally 
injured him?” said mother, more seri- 
ously. | 

- “Of course,” agreed Will. 

“J am glad you think so, for 1 am go- 
ing to give you a chance of showing how 
a boy of that kind, a real boy, not ina 
story-book, can bear a little injury unin- 
tentionally done him,”~ 

“What do you mean now, mother?” 

Poor little Elsie is feeling very badly 
because of something which she knows 
will vex you, and I wisb, my dear boy, 
that you would strive to show a spirit of 
brotherly kindness in the matter.” 

‘‘What has she done?” asked Will. 

“She bas lost your silk unbrella.” 

A quick color flew to Will’s cheek. 

“] know it is a very annoying thing,” 
went on his mother. “Elsie thinks you 
will be very hard on her about it, and 
she bas a great dread of your anger. 
Don’t you think, dear, it would bya 
grand thing for you to surprise her by 
speaking kindly about it—by forgiving 
her fully and freely.” 
_ “What business had she to take it?” 
said Will, evidently trying to overcome a 
desire to speak excitedly. 

“She did wrong to take it without 
your knowledge, and she knows it.” 

Just then Elsie’s voice was heard in 
the hall, and Will arose from the piazza 
steps on which he had been sitting, and 
walked quickly around the bouse and 
out of sight. 

He felt as angry as Elsie said he 
would. He had a great liking for the 
small luxuries, which were scarce in the 
family. The umbrella had been given 
him by an aunt who had visited them, 
and he had taken great pride in the 
stylishness of its oxydized silver handle, 
and in its slender proportions when en- 
cased in its silken cover. It had been a 
small joke with his sisters that he only 
took it out when sure it was not going to 
rain. 

It was gone, and he knew that it would 
be a great relief to his vexation to pour 
cut bis anger upon Elsie, who had no 
tusiness to teuch his bighly-prized prop- 


eyes—just as she deserved, he declared to 
himself, 

And then came a thought of the boy 
in the book who had won the victory 
over a sense of injury very like to this 
which was possessing him in his place, 
sure enough. 

Will walked for an hour under the 
trees in the old orchard. Better thoughts 
came to him through the gathering shad- 
ows of the twilight. What a short-lived 
satisfaction would be in the bitter words 
which would rankle like thorns in his 
little sister’s heart. What lasting sweet- 
ness in lifting from her the burden of the 
fear of his severe fault-finding. 

“I'll wait till some day I want it and 
then I’ll ask where it is, and when she 
tries to tell me I’ll kiss her and laugh,” 
he said as at length he turned toward 
the house. 

“But no, I won’t, She'll keep on fret- 
ting over it till she knows I know.” 

“Elsie !” he called at the steps. 

‘‘What is it, Will?” 

Mother raised her head in anxious at- 
tention. 

“Bring me my umbrella, please.” 

“Ob, Will,” came in a faltering little 
voice, as she walked slowly toward him. 

He did not wait for her to go on, but 
threw his arms around her with a laugh. 

“Yes, you’d have a hard time to bring 
it, wouldn’t you? I know all about it, 
you naughty little thing. If that’s what 
you've been wearing such a doleful face 
about these few days you’d better set 
your mind at rest.” 

“Oh Will, aren’t you angry with me? ” 

Not a bit.” 

"You dear, dear brother! I thought 
you’d never forgive me.” 

It was, as he knew it would be, a long 
time before Will had another silk um- 
brella. But it will be far longer before 
he will forget the satisfaction growing 
out of the result of the hard-fought battle 
with himself, a satisfaction to be tasted 
with every remembrance of his victory. 
—New York Observer. 


FAULT-FINDING. 


Don’t get in the habit of it. It’s the 
easiest thing to do and the hardest thing 
to stop in the wide, wide world. It ruins 
your temper and spoils the shape of your 
mouth. Try and seethe good rather 
than the disagreeable in the people and 
your surroundings. You would not go 
into a friend’s house and find fault with 
what she does and with what she has 
and her ways of living; what right have 
you, then, to find fault with those who 
are more than friends to you—the peo- 
ple of your own blood? If there is a 
grace that we are all stingy with, it is 
that of giving praise, and yet it is one 
with which we ought to be lavish. Why 
should you tell your friend that her bon- 
net is becoming when you have never 
said this to your sister? Why should 
you go out to tea and praise your neigh- 
bor’s muffins when you have forgotten 
to tell mother how good her’s were? 
Why should you announce how much 
Mr. Wilson over the way knows when 
father is a great deal better informed 
man, and it has never entered your lit- 
tle head to whisper quietly to him how 
much you appreciate bis wisdom? You 
keep your ability to discover faults for 
the home, while the eye that should look 
for virtues is closed tightly until you go 
out. Don’t wait until some one is gone 
from you to tell of their virtues. Don’t 
wait until sister is faraway in another 
land to tell ber how helpful, how pretty 
or how courteous she is; and don’t wait 
until the weary hands are crossed and 
the long sleep has come, before you 
make mother know what a beautiful blue 
are her eyes, how tender her heart and 
how dearly youlove her. Tell it all now 
—now, when the walk through life is 
hard, and the sunshine of praise is 
yearned forto brighten it, and to warm 
and encourage the pilgrim by the way- 
side.— The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


FRANKLIN’S FAMOUS TOAST. 


Ben Franklin was dining with a small 
party of distinguished gentlemen, when 
one of them said: “Here are three na- 
tionalities represented; I am French and 
my friend there is English, and Mr. 
Franklin is an American. Let each one 
propose a toast.” It was agreed to, and 
the Englishman’s turn came first. He 
arose, and, in the tone of a Briton bold, 
said: *‘Here’s to Great Britain, the sun 
that gave light to all nations of the 
earth.” The Frenchman was rather tak- 
back at this, but he proposed: ‘‘Here’s 
to France, the moon whose magic rays 
move the tides of the world.” Ben then 
rose, with an air of quaint modesty, and 
said: “‘Here’s to George Washington, the 
Joshua of America, who commanded 
the sun and moon to stand still—and 
they stood still."— Ezchange. 


A PROPER COMPENSATION. 


Two Harvard youths making a pedes- 
trian tour in the Scottish Highlands 
were in the habit of stopping at small 
farm-houses and asking for milk, the 
charge for which was invariably a penny 
a glass. Calling on Sunday at a roman- 
tic-looking cottage in beautiful Glen 
Nevis, they were sourly received by the 
cotter’s wife, and, though the milk was 
supplied, the proffered two-pence was re- 
fused, with the solemn admonition as to 
the impropriety of such doings on such 
a day. The collegians. were turning 
away with a courteous word of thanks 
“ the woman made her meaning 

ear. 


| 


Sawbath !”— Harper's. 


‘‘Na, nal” she cried, “I'll no’. 
tak’ less than 


My old Welsh neighbor over the way 
Orept slowly ont in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson playing at marbles, stopped, 
And cruel in sport, as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird who hopped 
From bough to bough on the apple-tree. 


‘‘Nay,”’ said the grandmother, ‘thave you 
ot heard, 


n 

* My poor, bad boy! of the fiery pit, 

And how, drop by drop, this mercifal bird 
Carries the water that quenches it ? 


He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin ; 

You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in, 


My poor bron raddyn ! my breast-burned 
bird, 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb, 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like him !” 


‘‘Amen !” said I to the beautiful myth; 
‘Sing, bird of God, in my heart as well; 

Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like him in the glory they do!” 


HOW TO DRESS CHILDREN. 


The maternal pride that prompts all 
mothers to dress their children as\well 
as possible under adverse circumstances, 
says a sensible writer in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, also induces them to 
spend many an hour over their clothes 
without begrudging either the labor or 
time. Fortunately, the most appropriate- 
ly dressed girls are the plainest clothed, 
just at present; but, by being plain in 
style, it does not follow that the little 
frock is not to be of a dainty material, 
tastefully made and in a becoming man- 
ner. Do not put too sombre a color 
upon a sad-faced child; neither have all 
around sashes on a stout little figure. 
which requires tapering effects. A little 
thought will soon settle this part of the 
task, which is the simplest. Blouse suits 
of the cotton imitating flannel; lawn-ten- 
nis flannel, which is part cotton; and all- 
wool blue-and-white flannel, and serge 
are the most comfortable of play dresses, 
and for little ones at the seaside nothing 
can replace them. If trimmed in any 
manner, let it be with cotton or woolen 
braid, according to the material of the 
dress. Sew the gathered skirt, which is 
amply full and hemmed, to a silesia un- 
derwaist, and have a sailor blouse, with 
the regular sailor collar and coat or shirt 
sleeves, with a round neck or tiny band 
as preferred., ‘Misses wear the blouse 
suits made ina similar style, and their 
half-worn skirts may be entirely worn-out 
with two or three odd blouses made in 
this fashion, or, as belted waists of wash 
surab or striped tennis flannel. 

Nainsook for guimpes may be had 
ready tucked, or the white embroidery 
can be used. Separate guimpes are advo- 
cated, as they are easier to wash, White 
frocks are of plain nainsook or em- 
broidered flouncing, 27 inches wide. 
Those of last season may be remodeled 
by adding a waist-belt of insertion, vest 
of the same and revers of edging over a 
tucked guimpe. If the skirt is too short, 
lengthen it with a row of insertion let in. 
Plaid and striped ginghams are always 
neat and accessories of embroidery, and 
small figured sateens are frequently made 
over for little ones and worn with the 
inevitable guimpe, which is called an 
“American idea,” though it originated in 
France. 

Any dress to be made over for a 
young girl can have new sleeves, yoke 
and skirt border of tartan plaid 
woolen goods, cut bias. This may be 
used for any plain, dark woolen goods, 
and if the renovated dress is of striped 
material, the extra portions added are of 
plain cashmere. Their sleeves are full, 
collars high, or pleated and turned over, 
and the skirts are usually full and gath- 
ered. Round waists, jacket bodices and 
pointed basques having full fronts, are 
worn by young girls, with full vests, gir- 
dles, half-belts and cuffs similar to those 
worn by older girls. The only silk ad- 
dition made to their toilettes is of surah 
or India silk in small figures. 


AN AFRICAN FEVER. 


Once or twice we heard the snorts of 
hippopotami around our boat when we 
moored forthe night. As weslept, each 
wrapt in his blanket, lying athwartship 
on bales and boxes, it was not pleasant 
to be waked near midnight by these un- 
accustomed sounds, and to hear the wash 
of the water along the gunwale, caused 
by these monsters. 

We were not a little thankful that they 
confined themselves to grunts of defiance 
and forbore any. actual attack—for by 
this time we were all suffering from 
African fever, and a good night’s sleep 
was very precious to us. Our boat was 
small and overcrowded, and we were all 
good-sized fellows on board ; so, when 
the fever was on us, it required consider- 
able ingenuity and much crossing and 
recrossing of legs before spaces could 
be found in which to lie down at all, in 
the stern-sheets of our craft. 

Poor Milne, a strong, stout-built man, 
who had served twenty-one years in the 
British navy, suffered more than any of 
us ; and by the time we reached Many- 
anga the fever had taken so strong a hold 
of him that his case became hopeless. 
We did all we could for him, but our 
small knowledge was of little avail. We 
hoped that he would rally when we got 
ashore again, but five days after we had 
landed he succumbed after a few hours 
of delirium. This was indeed a great 
blow to me, for although there was a 


d gts? difference in our ages Milne and I 


ience, and on several occasions had help- 
ed me out of difficulties into which I 
had been led through ignorance. He 
never lost an opportunity of giving me 
such information as he thought would 
be of use to me when I should be away 
in the interior and alone. It was Milne 
who first showed me how to handle a 
rifle, how to use a sail-needle, and, even 
more important, how to cook the few 
dishes that have for years figured with 
such monotonous repetition in my simple 
bills of fare. | 

- In return, I would amuse him and the 
others on the way by drawing rough 
portraits which they sent home to their 
friends ; or, at night, I would sing a few 
comic songs to the accompaniment of 
my banjo. And here, at the commence- 
ment of our new career, the man who to 
all appearances was the strongest of our 
party was snatched away by death, while 
I, a not particularly robust lad, was left 
to wonder who would be the next victim 
to the dreadful fever that was burning in 
every vein and racking every bone. 

I felt then that it was necessary for 
me to “brace up,” keep a stiff upper lip 
and fight every advance of the enemy. 
To my surprise I found myself day by 
day growing stronger, while my compan- 
ions weakened and failed; at last, one 
day I was able to announce myself as 
prepared to continue the march.—S?, 
Nicholas. 


A CAT WITH A GREAT HEAD. 


There were three cats in a William- 
street family in Norwich, Conn., and the 
lady of the house concluded that one 
was sufficient to do all the business, and 
an edict of death was passed on the old 
cat and her kitten. The question of the 
manner of death was settled and chloro- 
form purchased. Days passed after the 
chloroform was in the house before the 
executioner could muster courage to exe- 
cute the sentence. To facilitate matters 
the lady thought some laudanum added 
to the cat’s milk would produce a stupor 
that would make the chloroforming more 
easy. The drug was put in the milk and 
tendered the old cat. She tasted the 
food, cast her eyes suspiciously about 
her and refused toeat. The kitten rush- 
ed to the dish to partake of the milk and 
was violently knocked away by the old 
cat, who took a corner of a mat and 
covered over the dish to hide it from the 
kitten and prevent her from taking the 
“medicine.” 

The lady could not believe it possible 
that the act was intentional on the part 
of the cat, and uncovered the dish and 
again tendered the milk to her. She 
again knocked the kitten from the dish 
and covered it over more carefully than 
before. The repetition of the protective 
act gained the good will of the old lady, 
and she gave up killing the cats. She 
cannot satisfy her mind, bowever, whether 
the action of the cat was prompted by 
instinct or reason.—Our Dumb Animals. 


TELL THE BULL. 


There was once a very important per- 
son who thought that everybody knew 
him, or ought to know him. He 
was one day walking through a field, 
when a bull made for him with his head 
down and horns in a position to raise 
him. He was an officer, a man of dig- 
nity, political power, and natural pom- 
posity, but he ran. He ran even better 
than the bull did, and got to the paling 
first. He clambered over, out of breath, 
and found the owner of the bull calmly 
contemplating the situation. 

‘What do you mean, sir,” asked the 
irate officer, “by having an infuriated 
animal like that roaming over the 
fields ?” 

“Well, the bull has some right in the 
field.” 

“Right—right? Do you know who 
Iam, sir? Do you know who I am ?” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“T am General , sir.” 

“Then why ever didn’t you tell the 
bull ?” asked the farmer.—Sydney Advo- 
cate. 


A SPIDER IN HIS EAR. 


Daniel Cadden, a clerk in the comp- 
troller’s office, has been suffering the 
most intense pain in his head for nearly 
a week. It struck him last Wednesday 
night, and at intervals he jumped about 
his room like a crazy man. Last night 
he suffered terribly, and a physician who 
was Called, after a thorough examination, 
thought he detected an unusual noise 
near the drum of the ear. He inserted 
an instrument, and after about three 
minutes’ work brought to light a great, 
ugly.looking spider. The insect had 
crawled into the man’s ear while in the 


market-house last Tuesday. Cadden is: 


all right now.— Baltimore Sun. 


THE Ficure Nine.—For one hbun- 
dred and ten yearsto come no man, wo- 
man or child will write the current date 
without using the figure 9 ; for nineteen 
years during that period two 9’s must be 
written—in 1899, 1909, I919, 1929, 
1939, 1949, 1959, 1969, 1979, 1989, 
1990, 1991, 1992, 1993, 1994, 1995, 
1996, 1997,1998;and for one year, 1999, 
three 9’s will have to be set down. Of 
the people now living, it is safe to say 
that not one will ever write the date of 
his or her own time without using a 9. 
Besides minding their p’s and q’s, the 
next three generations must give particu- 
lar heed to their 9’s. Nine has never 
been regarded has a particularly lucky 
number, but beyond question the years 
in which it will hold so conspicuous a 
place will bring benefits of undreamed- 


of value to the world.— New York Trib- | 


126 Turk Street, .- : 


Larest |MpROVED 


DAIRY 


Butter and Cheese Makers’ Apparatus — 
and Supplies, Including 


Cream Separators (most improved and 


largest capacity. 

Barrel and Square Box Churns, Butter 
Workers, Printers and Molds, Cheese Vats, 
Presses, Steam Heaters, Rennet. Coloring, 
Bandage, etc. Any and everyihing used in 
modern dairy. 

Cattle Ties, Ear Labels, Surgical Instru- 
ments, Oalf Feeders and Weaners, Milk 
Testers. 

Hay Cutters, Feed Mille, Root Outters, 
Horse Powers, Oorn Shellers, Steam En- 
gines and Boilers, Agricultural Implements. 
The largest assortment on Pacific Coast. 


03” Send for Ogtalogue. 


G. G. WICKSON & CoO., 


San Franorsco: 8 and 5 Front Street. 
Los AnaeLes: £46 North Main Street. 
PorTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


THE BEST 


Is the Cheapest. 


The ‘following well knowa implements will 


be recogaized aa the best in the market, all of 
them having besn awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive co- test with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes. 


The SOHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


The Taylor b 


‘The Hedger Header. 
HAWLEY BROS.’ 
HARDWARE CoO., 


SOLE AGENT: FOR 


The Perkins’ Windmill ‘‘Gold Medal’’ Separ- 
ators, Rice Straw-burning Engines, John 


Deere’s Gang, Sulky and Single Plows, Culti- 


vators, Harrows, etc. 
Howe Scales 


In all varieties. We keep a large assortment 
of all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 


SEND FoR OATALOGUE. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE Co., 


SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


W. Griswold 


— 


1101 VAN NESS AVE.. COR. GEARY 8sT 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER oF 


San Francisco; 
Office Hours: 1to4 P.m. Usually at home 


at A. M. and 7 P. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTGOMERY AVE. 


tank; tub baths; forty porce- 


lain tubs. Waiter ped the bay only 


Embalming specialty, 


Telephone No, 48. 
N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento St. 
Webb, 8. F. 
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: how the tears would come to her blue ways, instead of ridiculing my inexper- FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHUROH—Southeast corner Post ang 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barrows, 
DD., Pastor. Sunday services, ll 
and 7:80 m.; Sunday-s:hool, 12:30; Chi. 
nese school, 6 p.m. Prayer meeting, Wednes. 
day, 7:80 P. M. 
LYMOUTH CHURCH—P eat street, between 

Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scena. 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. ang 
7:30 u.; Sunmday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
mM. Prayer-mecting, Wednesday 

P. M. 


THIRD OHUROH — South: side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor.. Sunday services, 
11 a. uw. and 7:80 u.; Siinday-school, 12:30 
p.m. Prayer-mecting, Wi y, 7:30 

FOURTH CHUBOH—Sontt, side Green street, 
between Stockton and Povvell streets. Rey, 

H. H. Wikoff. Pastor. Sunday services 
11 a. mw. and 7:30 P. u.; nday-school, 12:30 
P. Prayer. meeting, fednesday, 8 P. 

BETHANY OHUROCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev, W. ©. Pond, Pas. 
tor. Sundayservices, 11 4. m. and 7:30 p.»., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. Chinese schoo); 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 

P. M. 

OLIVET OHUROH—Southwest corner Sev. 
enteenth and Noe streets, Rev. Charles F, 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:30 vp. m.; Sunday-school, 1 Pp. wx, 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdiy, 7:30 P. m. 

SWEDISH OCHUROH—533 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. 0. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11a. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 

Tuesday and Thursday, 
P. M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edihburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 P. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—: Broad avenue, near 
Capital street. Sunday: preachirg by Rev. 

J. B. Eddie at 7:30 ©. mu. Sunday school at 
12:30 P. mM. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL—Oorner Sev- 
enth and Clement aventies. Sunday-school 
at83p.m. Preaching by CO. H. Broadbent at 

7:80 P. Mm. 


PIEROE-STREET CHAP{ZL—Northwest cor- 
net Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Bup’t Sunday-school at 8 p. m. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 

President—Stephen 8. fimith, No. 7 Mont- 
go avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rey. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Sebretary; A. Van Blar- 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 308 California street, 
P. Oo. Box 2085, San Frarcisso, Cal. 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA 
President, Mrs. Fmma Cash, 927 Temple 
s treet, Los Angeles; Vice: President, Mrs. Jobn 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 Sduth Olive street, Los 
Angeles. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S 
STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President— Mrs. M.L. Merritt, 686 Thirty- 
fourth-street, Oakland, Cal. Treasurer— 
Mra, J, M. Haven, 1429 Harrison street, 
Oakland, Cal, Corresponding Secretary— 
Mrs. L. F. Eastman, 515 Valencia street, San 
Francisco. Recording; Secretary — Miss 
Grace Barnard, 677 Twenty-first street, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Ohristiah Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Recretary — William Abbott, 1087 Market 


street, fan Francisco. Treasurer—Edward P. 
Flint, 828 Montgomery ‘street, Fan Francisco. 


street, San Francisco. District Superintend- 
ent—Rev. John Thonipron, 1850 Franklin 
street, Oakland. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grovs St., San Francisco 
: OAL. W. 0. T. U. 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. 


THE FRUIT AND /?LOWER MISSION. 
420 Post &TREET. 

Thurrdaj e— Visiting days to hospitals and 
other tenevolent institutions. resident, 
Lizzie R. Story; Vice Fresident, Harriet Jac ob- 
son; Treasurer, Mary (2. Eldridge. Secretary, 
Jennie B. Lambert. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


1221 O'Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gough. 
THE GENEBAL ASFOOCIATION OF CALI 
FORNIA 


Meets at Santa Rosa, Tuesday, October 7th, 
at10a. m. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF OREGON 
Will meet in Salem, Jane 24th, 25th, 26th. 


GENERAL ASS’'N OF WASHINGTON 
Will meet in Walla Walla Sept. 25th-28th. 


THE MID-COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 
Meets at Lexington Nov. 5th. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Boston and Chicago. 

Secretar y— Rev. afi: M. Boynton, D. D 
Treasurer—E. Lawrénce Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F; Whittemore, Congrega- 
tional House Bostoi. Publications for sale 
at 7385 Market street, San Francisco. 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries—Rev. ‘Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Olark, D.D. ‘'reasurer—aAlex. H, Clapp, 
D.D. Superintendert Northern California and 
Nevada— J. H. Warren, D.D., 7 Montgomery 
Ave., San Francisco. Superintendent Southern 
Calif ornia—Rev.J. T. Ford,Los Angeles, FinaD- 
cial Agent—J. 8. jdutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company's, corner Pine and 
some streets; or, P.O. Box 2563. 
AMERIOAN MISS!IONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade ‘St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F .Beard,D.)). Treasurer—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. © Pond, Agent, 436 
Bartlett Street, 8. /?. 


CALIFORNIA (JHINESE MISSION. 


(Auxiliary to the Anierican Miss. Association. : 

Rev. J. K. Molean, D.D., President 
Rey. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasure? 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. H. Cobb, D.D., 5 
Bible-House, N. Treasurer—H. 0. 
neo, 59 Bible Himse, N. ¥. Secretary 
California—Rev. | Walter Frear, 1461 Tent) 
avenue, Oakland,'Oal. Field Secretary {07 
the Pacific Coast--Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Room 25, No.7 Montgomery avenue, 54° 
Francisco 


AMERICAN BOARD F. M. 
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M lecturer nor the audience knows any- Literary and Educational. = 
—_——— = | thing; the frogs, they are, of the sixth vi- It costs Uncle Sam thousands of dol- Here in thy royal presence, Lord, I stand; 


cUMBERED ABOUT MUCH SERVING 


Christ never asks of us such busy labor 

As leaves us time for resting at his feet; 
The waiting attitude of expectation 

He ofttimes counts a service most complete. 


He sometimes wants our ear, our rapt atten- 
tion, 
- That he some sweetest secret may impart; 
‘Tis always in the time of deepest silence 
That heart finds deepest fellowship with 
heart. 


We sometimes wonder why our Lord doth 
place us 
Within a sphere so narrow, so obscure, 
That nothing we call work can find an en- 
| trance; 
There’s only room to suffer, to endare. 


Well, God loves patience; souls that dwell in 
stillness, | 
Doing the little things, or resting quite, 
May just as perfectly fulfill their mission, 
Be jast as useful in the Father’s sight, 


As they who grapple with some giant evil, 
Clearing a path that every eye may see, 
Our Saviour cares for cheerful acquiescence, 

Rather than for a busy ministry. 


And yet he does love service, where ’tis given 
By grateful love that clothes itself in deed; 
Bat work that’s done beneath the scourge of 
duty, 
Be sure to such he gives but little heed. 


Then sock to please him, whatsoe’er he bids 
thee— 
Whether to do, to suffer, to lie still; 
Twill matter little by what path he lead us, 
If in it all we sought to do his will. 


—The Open Window. 


PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 


Truth wins, 

Christ is his own credential. 

Christianity was born full-grown. 

All the man-made religions are alike. 

Christianity’s buckler is yet unpierced. 

_ The expiring cry of Jesus shook the 
gates of hell. 

Imposture is an easy art. But it 
is always easy to expose. 

Christianity cannot be accounted for 
on the theory of fraud. 

Disciples to self-denial and self-re- 
nunciation are not easily won. 

The Christian religion can neither be 
repressed nor destroyed by man. 

Had Christianity been spurious it 
would long ago have been destroyed. 

Battle raged around Christianity’s 
cradle. It had to win its first converts 
under fire. | 

The character of Christ, the words he 
spoke and the miracles he wrought built 
the kingdom. 

The Christian religion has about it 
none of the marks of a human invention 
—a made article. 

Christianity exists only because it de- 
mands holiness. It perishes at once 
when the demand is let down. 

‘If Jesus was not a deceiver the disci- 


ples were not; and, vice versa, if they 


were not deceived he was not. 


Christianity is a supernatural religion, 
delivered to man in a supernatural way, 
and accompanied by supernatural proofs. 

Was Christ an impostor? Was Paul 
a cunning knave? Was John a delud- 
ed enthusiast? If Christianity is a fa- 
ble, yes. 

Men do not acquire a faith that will 
make martyrs of them—a thousand times 
more than martyrs—without some 
ground for it. 

Though Christ’s enemies resorted to 
force, no force was employed by himself, 
though declaring his ability to command 
legions of angels. 

A revelation would prove itself by 
containing only truth. The Bible meets 
this demand. The absence of error is 
proof of its divine origin. 

The three facts, Christ, his words, his 
works, are the full and only possible ex- 
planation of the successful planting and 
permanent triumph of Christianity. 

Nothing is more certain than that a 
brief spasm would have ended the tragic 
farce, bad Christ been an impostor and 
nis disciples either dupes or co-conspira- 
tors, 

At present it is impossible to allege a 
fact of theology or a cosmical law which 
contradicts Moses, while every develop- 
ment of science yet made actually corro- 
borates him. | 

There is no greater delusion than to 
imagine, as we stand in the blaze of rev- 
elation, that the things which are plain to 
us in its light could have become plain 
without its light. -- 

No candid mind can read the gospel 
and come to the conclusion that the dis- 
ciples and apostles and the multitude 

who attended the ministry and witnessed 
the miracles of Christ were the prey 
of an artful deceiver. 

Suppose the Infinite were about to 


Make a revelation, in what particular 


would he modify the ethics of the gos- 
pel? What would he add? What take 
away? What new duty would he im- 
pose? What already existing require- 
ments would he revoke? What new 
motive would he appeal to? What new 
feeling would he command or demand ? 

In Jesusalem, right where the history 
‘ranspired, among the spectators and wit- 
nesses of the crucifixion, and those who 
had heard and seen the Lord, while Cal- 
Vary yet smoked with the victim’s blood, 
and when a similar fate threatened ev- 
cry convert, threé thousand were added 
to the church in one day, The heads- 


man’s ax had no power to. it. 
Liberalism is a technic for broad- 
mindedness, The term is.assumed.and 
flaunted as notification that the wearer 
4S outgrown the superstitious. Una- 
fledged collegians affect it.. Pulpiteers 
of no faith bang it out to catch gullions. 
It flourishes chiefly’ among spent “of 
ctming and among the habitues of lec- 
ure halls, where shallow literateurs and 


‘Ocialistic pretenders Of both sexes exhi- 


bit borrowed scraps of tawdry :acientific 


al of the Patmos vision, spawned by the 
sorosis and esoteric brotherhood.— Fos- 
ter's “Studies in Theology.” 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


President Eliot, of Harvard, discusses 
the question “What is a Liberal Edu- 
cation?” in the June Century. Its im- 
portance liés in the fact that so promin- 
ent a scholar and educator should take 
such strong ground in favor of making 
the scietices and the English language 
leading branches in the college course. 
While admitting that Latin and Greek 
are valuable studies, he says of English : 
‘The first subject which, as I conceive, 
is entitled to recognition as of equal 
acamedic value or rank with an subject 
now most honored is the English lan- 
guage and literature. When Greek be- 
gan to revive in Europe, English was 
just acquiring a literary form ; but when 
Greek had won its present rank among 
the liberal arts, Shakspere had risen, the 
the English language was formed, and 
English literature was soon to become 
the greatest of modern literatures. How 
does it stand now, with its immense ar- 
ray of poets, philosophers, historians, 
commentators,critics, satirists,dramatists, 
novelists and orators? It cannot be 
doubted that English literature is be- 
yond all comparison the amplest, most 
various and most splendid literature 
which the world has seen; and it is 
enough to say of the English language 
that it is the language of that literature. 
Greek literature compares with English 
as Homer compares with Shakspere; that 
is, as infantile with adult civilization. It 
may further be said of the English lan- 
guage that it is the native tongue of na- 
tions which are pre-eminent in the world 
by force of character, enterprise and 
wealth, and whose political and social in- 
stitutions have a higher moral interest and 
greater promise than any which mankind 
has hitherto invented. To the original 
creations of English genius are to be add- 
ed translations into English of all the 
masterpieces of other literatures, sacred 
and profane. It is a very rare scholar 
who has not learned much more about 
the Jews, the, Greeks, or the Romans 
through English than through Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin. 

‘And now, with all this wonderful 
treasure within the reach of our youth, 
what is the position of American schools 
and colleges in regard to teaching Eng- 
lish? Has English literature the fore- 
most place in the programmes of schools ? 
By no means ; at best only a subordin- 
ate place, and in many schools no place 
at all. Does English take equal rank 
with Greek or Latin in our colleges? By 
no means ; not in the number and rank 
of the teachers, nor in the consideration 
in which the subject is held by faculty 
and students, nor in the time which may 
be devoted to it by a candidate for a 
degree. Until within a few years the 
American colleges made no demand up- 
On candidates for admission in regard to 
knowledge of English; and now that 
some colleges make a small requirement 
in English, tbe chief result of the ex- 
aminations is to demonstrate the woful 
ignorance of their-own language and 
literature which prevails among the pick- 
ed youth of the country.” 


A WOMAN’S HANDS. 


Those whose pocket-books and incli- 
nations lead them to frequent visits to 
manicures, can, with but little personal 
care, always keep their nails in proper 
condition... But almost every woman 
can afford the expenditure of a few 
shillings and invest in a nail brush, a 
cake of castile soap, a small pair of 
curved scissors, a small piece of chamois 
skin, and a little pink nail powder. 
With these helps and the daily giving of 
twenty minutes of her time, there is no 
reason why her finger nails should not 
be correctly cleaned, polished and cut. 

For those who do their own manicure 
work, it will be found best to soak the 
tip ends of the fingers, as far down as 
beneath the nails, in warm water for a 
few minutes. Then press down, and 
cut off all the skin that has grown over 
the base of the finger nails. After this, 
carefully clean all dirt from under, or at 
the sides of the nails. Use your small 
scissors for the removal of rag nails, 
loose bits of skin and for the shaping of 
the finger nails, which should be allowed 
to grow a trifle long, but cut fairly close 
at the sides, so coming to a point in the 
center. This process being satisfactorily 
complete, next use your file, and thus 
remove all roughness. Then dampen a 
little of the pink powder, and placea 
small quantity on the lower part of each 
finger nail. After which, polish the en- 
tire nail with your chamois skin. Some 
people use the inside of an old kid 
glove, which will be found an admirable 
substitute. If you are troubled with 
rough or chapped hands, make a wash 
of equal parts of glycerine and bay rum. 
Put a few drops in the palm, rub both 
hands together as if wringing them, un- 
til the entire skin is thoroughly moist- 
ened. .If,.a.few drops will produce 
the desired effect, try a little. more. 
This isa very simple and inexpensive 
remedy, and can be applied as well dur- 
ing the day as at night,-for it dries so 
fapidly that in.a few moments your 
hands may be employed without injury 
to the daintiest. fabrics. 
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lars a year to have his clocks wound. 
Every Monday morning you see men 
in Washington going about the depart- 
ments carrying little ladders, like those 
used by the lamplighters. Their busi- 
ness is to wind and keep in order the 
clocks in the departments. Each man 
has his department or a section of the 
department to look after the clocks, and 
this is. his sole business. In some 
places men are employed by the month 
for this purpose, while in other cases the 
contract is let. by the month or year 
to some enterprising clock repairer, who 
sends a “journeyman” around to wind 
the clocks and see whether they are in 
order, and then goes himself to make 
such repairs as are necessary. 

The cost of winding and caring for 
the clocks in the departments runs at 
the rate of seventy-five to one hundred 
dollars a month in each department. 
There are in the Treasury Department 
nearly four bundred clocks. Some of 
these are expensive ones, and cost away 
up in the hundreds of dollars, though 
the average value of departmental clocks 
is not more than perhaps fifteen dollars 
or twenty dollars apiece. A good many 
of the clocks in the halls of the public 
buildings, and also those in the rooms 
occupied by the heads of departments, 
are very valuable, costing away up in 
the hundreds.\—Omaha World-Herald. 


WHY FARMERS DO NOT SUCCEED. 


They are not active and industrious. 

They are slothful in everything. 

They do not keep up with improve- 
ments, 

They are wedded to old methods. 

They give no attention to details. 

They think small things not impor- 
tant, 

They take no pleasure in their work. 

They regard labor as a misfortune. 

They weigh and measure stingily. 

They are wasteful and improvident. 

They let their gates sag and fall down. 

They will not make compost. 

They let their fowls roost in trees. 

They have no shelter for stock. 

They do not curry their horses. 

They leave their plows in the field. 

They hang the harness in the dust. 

They put off greasing the wagon. 

They starve the calf and milk the 
cow. 

They don’t know the best is the cheap- 
est, 

They have no method or system. 

They have no ears for home enter- 
prise, 

They see no good in a new thing. 

They never use paint on the farm. 

They prop the barn door with a rail. 

They milk the cows late in the day. 

They have no time to do things well. 

They do not read the best books and 
newspapers.— Rural Californian. 


BURDETTE ON THE SABBATH QUES- 
TION. 


“Speaking of the old Puritan Sabbath, 
as it was observed in his younger days, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes says: ‘I have 
never got over the saddening effects of 
this early discipline ; indeed, I have 
hardly recovered from it to this day.’ 
If the stern old Puritan Sabbath, with 
its subduing, saddening effects, wrought 
out such joyous naturesas Beecher’s and 
gave to the world such a beautiful blend- 
ing of tenderness and strength, laughter 
and tears, heart-deep pathos and sunny 
humor as Oliver Wendell Holmes, let us 
have another century of Puritan Sab- 
bath. Upto date the Sunday of the 
beer-garden has failed to bring forth a 
Holmes or a Beecher. It has evolved a 
Johann Most and an August Spies, but 
somehow that sort of a product doesn’t 
seem to be quite up to the old Puritan 
mark. If it is up to the mark of to-day, 
then heaven save the mark. When you 
run up the bunting tc-morrow, remem- 
ber that it was the steady-going old 
Puritan Sabbath that hatched the Fourth 
of July. ‘The day we celebrate,’ dearly 
beloved, wasn’t born in a Chicago beer 
dive on a Sunday afternoon ; not by a 
jug full."— Pearl of Days. 


BIRD-ENEMIES. 


‘“‘The great bugaboo of the birds is the 
owl, The owl snatches them from off 
their roosts at night, and gobbles up 
their eggs and young in their nests. He 
is a veritable ogre to them, and his pres- 
ence fills them with consternation and 
alarm. 

*OQae season, to protect my early 
cherries, I placed a large stuffed owl 
amid the branches of the tree. Such a 
racket as there instantly began about 
my grounds 1s not pleasant to think upon! 
The orioles and robins fairly ‘shrieked 
out their affright.’ The news instantly 
spread in every direction, and apparent- 
ly every bird in town came to see that owl 
in the cherry-tree. and every bird took a 
cherry, so that I lost more fruit than if 
I had left the owlindoors. With craning 
necks and horrified looks the birds 
would alight upon the branches, and be- 
tween their screams would snatch off a 
cherry, as if the act was some relief to 


their outraged feelings.” 


A new ventilator car has. been con- 
structed.for the transportation of bananas 
and other perishable fruit. The car has 
small windows, with slat shutters in the 
front rear and sides, On the inside of 
the windows are the iron slides to draw 
over the windows should, the. draught 
caused ‘by the moving train’ be more 
than is required. ~~~ 
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PAMPHLETs.—“How the People can 
Help or Hinder the Pastor’s Work” isa 
sermon preached by Rev. G. W. Both- 
well in Oakland, March 17th.——We 


note in the Seattle Post Intelligencer an 
effective sermon of Rev. Geo. A. Tewks- 


bury, preached ‘in Plymouth church of 


that city, applying the Golden Rule to 
the foreign missionary cause.——W. 


M. Griswold has prepared a directory of 


writers for the Literary Press, especially 
of the United States.———Whitman Col- 
lege Catalogue for 1889-90 shows ten 
professors and instructors and 176 stu- 
dents, 21 of whom are in the ‘college 
grade. A, J. Anderson is President. 
——*"Which ? One Church or Many ?” 
by W. K. Marshall and published by T. 
J. Morrow, Minneapolis, favors federa- 
tion of Churches in the interest of union. 
——D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, publish 
“The Flower Band,” an exercise for 
Children’s Day. Charles S. Clapp 
of this city has written a pamphlet, 
‘The Church and Chinese Immigration,” 
in which he sets forth the reasons why 
the Church and Christian people should 
put no obstacle in the way of effective 
legislation against the the influx of the 
Chinese.———-The Boston Committee of 
One Hundred gave out for April Dr. 
James B. Dunn’s tract, ‘The Pope’s Last 
Veto in American Politics.” 2cts. each or 
$1 a hundred copies. 


Go's Goincs.. By Mrs. S._ R. Grah- 
am Clark, Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 
Price $1.50. 

Go’s Goings, the latest in the Yensie 
Walton series of Sunday-school stories, 
re-introduces the reader to some old ac- 
quaintances, notably Miss Bryony Per- 
kins, whose sound sense and kindly 
heart have made her a favorite with every 
one, and Dr. Hobson, whose healthy 
spirits and gentle humor carry sunshine 
into the dark places where his profession 
so often leads him. The central charac- 
ter of the story is Trodworth Storvick, a 
young Southern girl, who on the death 
of her father comes North to spend a 
summer in the village with whose inhab- 
itants the author has already made us so 
well acquainted. She is of a strong re- 
ligious nature, and is anxious to become 
actively engaged in work of some kind 
among the poor. This idea is opposed 
by her mother, who would rather see her 
a leader in fashionable society. 


THE FAIRHAVEN FOURTEEN. By Mar- 
iana .M. Tallman. Price $1.25. D. 
Lothrop Co., Boston. 

‘The Fairhaven Fourteen” were classes 
“Nine” and “Ten” in the Fairhaven 
Sunday-school. They conceived the 
idea of forming a society. whose objects, 
should be “to teach and help them to be 
good, and do kind things for other peo- 
ple, and try to help the church and Sun- 
day-school along.” Such worthy objects 
persistently followed, could hardly fail of 
some measure of success. Under the 
last head they refurnished the Sunday- 
school room, almost remade the Sunday- 
school, and were the direct means of 
adding a number of new members to the 
church. The best thing they did in 
helping others was the setting up in trade 
of a poor old lady, thus making her happy 
and self-supporting. 


The curiosity as to the Henry M. 
Stanley and the widely prevalent admira- 
tion of his achievements call out books 
that are not written by his own pen. But 
as long as they are not intended to de- 
ceive the reading public into the idea 
that they are what they are not, we pre- 
sume, even Stanley will not protest. 
Arthur Montefiore is the author of a 
volume printed in Englagd, and entitled 
‘‘Henry M. Stanley, the African Explor- 
er.” In 160 pages he gives a resume 
of Stanley’s life and adventures and dis- 
coveries. It isa handy and comely book, 
illustrated, and the copy before us bears 
the imprint of F. H. Revell, Chicago. 
Price 75 cents. 


The Arena bas, in this first number 
of its second volume, enlisted the pens 
of Edgar Fawcett, President Eliot, Hon. 
W. C. P. Breckenridge and W. H. 
H. Murray. Rev. Dr. J. W. Lee at- 
tempts to sketch Henry W. Grady. 
Hamlin Garland describes Ibsen as a 
dramatist. But what an unsatisfactory 
paper this is on Punishment !” 
The Arena may be commended for en- 
terprise, fine typographical appearance; 
the portraits in it are life-like. The 
plan of the review is such as almost in- 
evitably to suggest Pilate’s query, ‘What 
is truth?” (Boston; monthly; $5 ) 


“How to Preserve Health,” by Louis 
Barkan, M. D., is“‘an attempt to give the 
public an available hand-book of hygiene 
and sick-room assistance.” It reads like 
the average physician’s good sense, and 
cannot be said to be cranky. Indeed, 
its tone as to wine and tobacco is mild, 
and we should not think, as our author 
does, that the average California mothers 
need to put drops of whisky in the water 
for her thirsty child. $1 in cloth. Ameri- 
can News Company, New York. 


Anson D:; F. Randolph & Co. have 
printed, -in excellent style, “Ought. the 
Confession of Faith to be Revised?” a 
pamphlet of 125 pages, which gives the 


Van Dyke, Benj: B, Warfield and W::G, 
Shedd. Price» 25 cents.——-Also 
“Christian: Co-operation, Its Necessity 


dent/of:the Evangelical Alliance for! the 
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heaven is larger than 
Bo 


It would not cost thee dear to bless me, Lord; 
A word would do it, or a sign ; 


Loved, saved, forgiven, renewed and blessed 


Oh, speak, oh, speak the word ! 
I know the blood of thine Eternal Son 


four-footed vagabonds: “One day at a 
railway station I met a wretched little 
white cur, and I said, ‘Come on and | rr we do not have in stock the particnlir 
I will give you something to eat.’ We | tern our customer wants, we will go wilh 


sellers in New York city, 2,004 have 
served out a sentence in different State 
prisons, 2,615 have been confined in 
county prisons, and 1,769 have spent 
a Or more nights in the station house, 
eaving Only 1,616 out of the 8,034 who 

have tasdllees to defeat justice, “Or the AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 
total, only 502 are Americans, 3,041 
are Irish, 2,179 are German, and 265 
are negroes. Of these 8,034 men of 
“good moral character,” nearly 5,000 able Hotel in the City. Board and room, $1, 

the whole number one-sixteenth is 
native born.—American Standard. 


I give myself, my all to thee. 

a hast redeemed me with thy precious 
ood ; 

Thine only will I be. 

No love but thine, but thine, will I receive ; 

No light, no love but thine. 


Take, take me as I am; thou need’st me not; 
I know thou néed’st me not at all. 
All heaven is thine, all earth, each morning 


star ; 
High angels wait thy call ; 
I am the poorest of thy creatures, I, — 
The child of evil and dark mystery ; 
Yet take me asiam. ian 


$9,780,7511,¢00 
Losses paid in 70 years 63,04(5,080 
|GEO, ©. BOARDMAN, 

’ General Agent. 
THOMAS E. POPE, —_ 


— 


It needs no more from thee—no more, my 


God ; | 
Thy onde Have power divine. Assistant General Agent. 
And oh, the boundless blessedness to me, | RUSSELL, 


by thee! San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE : 514 Oalifornia Street, 


Has power to cleanse e’en me. 


Oh, wash me now in that all-precious blood; HH. Le Baron Smith. 


Give my soul purity; | 

Scatter the darkness, bid the day-star shine 
Light up the midnight of this soul of mine; 
Let all be song and joy ! 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
323 Bush St., 8. F., | 
Will endeavor to please any who would bend + 


—Horatius Bonar. 
suit of clothing made > 
to orde?. 


AN AFFECTIONATE FRIEND. 
“NOVA SOOTIA: .. 


A lady tells this true story of two | Alwaysin HOMESPUN: 
stock, manufactured from eeee 
PURE WOO xk. 


to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 


went together into the dining-room, and obtain the best selection in San Franciseo to 
after he had eaten a good meal, Off} choosefrom, Fifteen per cent. discoliant to 


he went in a hurry. 
grateful,’ I said to my husband. But, 
much to my surprise, in a few moments 
there was a little scratch at the door, 
and when it opened, in walked my small 
friend, accompanied by a more lean and 
miserable specimen than himself. He 
seemed to say, ‘Allow me to introduce 
my friend, Mr. Black, and if you will 
provide him with as good a dinner as 
you have given me, he will be much 
obliged.’ 
a meal, which doubtless they remember 
to this day; after which they trotted 
away together, wagging their tails, as 
happy and contented as dogs could be.” 


clergymen. | 
323 BUSH STREET, 8. F.) 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
JOHN HENDERSON, Jr., 


WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALER 


‘He is not very 


Hotels, Restauraats, Families ind Of. 
fices supplied at the lowest market rat(s. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) | 
Telephone No. 1467. 


Needless to say the both had 


Of the whole number of retail liquor- 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of Califorzia.) 


The traveling public will find this to be the 
most convenient as well as the most ¢omfort- 


$1.25 and $1.50 perday. Hotand cold baths 
free. None bat most obliging white | Ogg 
otel. 


WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprietor 


B, NICOLL, “The 


Popular Tailor,” 


L154 Market Street, opp. Sixth Street, 
SAN FRANOISOO, OAL, 


Late of 816 Market Street, San Francisco. , 


THIS SEASON’S WEAR. 


DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine lins of NEW STYLES FOR 
Suits Made to Order from $20 and Up. | 


OVERCOATS | 


MADE TO OBDER OF THE NEWE3T MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 


THROUGHOUT WITG SILK, TO THE MO3T MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 


I shall ba pleasei to send you self-msasarement rales, by which you oa1 take a accurate 


measure of yourself or friends, aai sha‘! be mst happy to forward sam ples for self and! friends. 
Please givemeacall Yours respectfully, 


1154 Market Street, opp. Sixth Street, 


(Late of 816 Market Street, 8. F.) 


CALIFORNIA 


‘The Forux 


»exSpeaker: J. G: 'Carnisne to Senator Cullom's°recent article on How tie 


much, glory, there is in being good... 


The Forum. 


‘A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIVING SUBJECTS 


By the Foremost Writers in the Wérld. 


FORUM has won the highpst place 
reached by any periodical; fdr it pub- 
lishes articles by more authoritative 
writers.and by more workers along: instruo- 
tive lines of activity than any other-publica- 
tion. It contains eleven studies pf great 
subjects every month, It is imparjial, giv. 
ing hearings alike to each side, . It ‘is. finan- 
Clally independent, and it belongs ti» no sect 
orparty, or, “interest.” It is nevér sensa- 
Joun G. tional, but it aims always to be instructive, 


I consider Tas Forum as furnishing the in nt and thetic audience that (boughtful 
writer can find to address in any land. Prof. Wi LL. of the Unioersity 
‘Tae Forvuw continues to hold Its lace ad the foremost of our magazines, variety, 
value, and the weight of its contributions. WEW YORK TIMES. “ 


“Phere has come forward no problem of grave:importance since THE Folitum was 
established that has not been in masters of the subjett. .An- 
nouncements of forthcoming articles:can seldom be made long in advange,' for THE 
Forum’s discussions are alwaysof problems of present concern. such ‘problem 
that the year 1890 will britig forward will be discussed, whether iff politics, or [eligi 

of social science, or practical affairs. The January numbér will contain & 
J 


SHE. FORUM PUBLISHING»COMPANY, 253: 
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THE PAOIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepwespay, JUNE 11, 1890, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
He. 1 Montgomery Ave, San Francisco Cal. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 


Once I was asked to go through a 
factory to see the process through which 
raw material was put, in order to make 
the beautiful result I had been admiring. 
I was reminded of this last night as I 
sat in the Opera House here at Walla 
Walla, witnessing the graduating exer- 
cises of the Normal and College pre- 
paratory classes of this College. Here 
we are—these noble young men and 
women before us on the platform; to our 
right, are the refined product of a vast 
character-forming factory, of which 
Whitman College is one of the most po- 
tent forces, and the best representative. 
Here on our left, sit Faculty, Trustees, 
and such, representing the lives that are 
lived and to be lived by those younger 

_ people to our right, and also represent- 
ing the forces that bave thus far so beau- 
tifully molded the lives of these younger 
ones. Raised up as products of like 
great forces, they have taken their place 
among these forces themselves. So is 
it to be with these beautifully fashioned 
characters just leaving the college. — 

But music puts an end to reverie. 
The “Whitman Chorus” sing well under 
Prof, Cozine’s leadership. Then without 
announcement essayist follows essayist, 
and we know their names only by con- 
sulting our programmes. ‘The crowd in 
attendance is noisy, and the essayists’ 
gentle voices at first do not reach us, 
even near the front seats. So we can 

hardly judge of the matter in Miss 
Maude Leonard’s essay on ‘‘Nature Sub- 
servient to Man.” So of Fred Aldrich’s 
‘Telegraph Monopoly,” though what we 
do hear astonishes us first at the good 
grasp the young orator has of his sub- 
ject, and the excellence of his argu- 
ments for governmental control of tele- 
graphy. 

Schumann’s song, “I ne’er will roam 
from thee,” was then exquisitely render- 
ed by Miss Bella Ramsey—a voice 
showing marks of high cultivation, and 
excellent natural power, coupled with the 
simplicity of manner and of rendering 
that made the audience admire and ap- 
plaud to the echo. | 

Now the audience becomes more quiet 
and the young essayists speak more dis- 
tinctly, and we enjoy the essays of Miss 
Wilhelmina Meilicke and Miss Nellie 
Laird, and the poem of Miss Grace Ram- 
sey on “The Czar and the Nibilist.” 
The sympathies of speaker and audience 
united, as that excellent poem depicted 
the inbuman tyranny of the Russian 
rulers, and the - sorrows of the down- 
trodden citizen. | 

An excellent oration, in oars, Mr. 
Chas. Cornwell unfolded well the ‘'States- 
manship of Missions,” was followed by 
a finished and superb rendering of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Rondo Capriccioso” by Miss 
Blanche Eckler, When she retired from 
the piano, the rafters rang again. — 

Miss Pearl Gunn surpassed the essay- 
ists thus far, some thought, as she min- 
gled humor with a well-drawn applica- 
tion to life of her theme—‘“In Search of 
a Subject.” 

Miss May Jobnson was last but not 
least of the essayists, and delivered the 
valedictory address, though as she ad- 
dressed the Trustees and fellow-students 
her voice was so gentle that our ears 
were strained in vain to catch the words. 

Mr. Walter Ferguson was last and 
best, some said; his subject was ‘‘For- 
eign Immigration.” | 

The annual address then followed; 
its subject, “Man and Mind”; the 
speaker, Rev. Jonathan Edwards of 
Spokane Falls. It was a superior and 
instructing paper, and held the audience 
to the end, although it was then after 
ten o’clock. 

A beau: iful song—"Tirzah’s Serenade,” 
by Miss Estella Berry, and the pro- 
gramme was over. 

The graduates in the Normal course 
numbered nine ; those of the College 
preparatory, four. And every one was 
an honor to the character forces whose 
power they exhibited, and to the College 
they love and ought to love. 

Geo. H. LEE. 


YOUNG MEN’S EXCURSION. 


Extensive preparations are being 
made by the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation for their fifth annual Associa- 
tion Day and excursion to Monterey, 
which takes place Wednesday, June 
25th, special train leaving Fourth and 
Townsend street at 7 o’clock. Those 
desiring to return the same day will 
leave Monterey at 4:25 by special train. 
Tickets, however, are good for the regu-- 
lar trains the following day. The 
following programme will be given: 

Consecration meeting Wednesday 
morning, conducted by Mr. J. P. Fay, 
General Secretary at Santa Rosa, from 
9:30 to 10:30, 

Devotional exercises from 2:30 to 
3:00, conducted by A. W. Wadsworth, 
General Secretary at Sacramento. 

Three o’clock address by Rev. T. C. 
Easton, D. D., pastor Calvary Presby- 
terian church; subject “Our Young 
Men—the Work and the Field.” In 
the evening at 7:45, address, speaker 
and subject to be announced later. 
Tickets can be secured only at the office 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 232 Sutter street, San Francisco, 


There was a strike among the fire- 
cracker makers of China, and in conse- 
quence there is only a supply of 450,000 
boxes “in.this country.“ The’ ordiviary | 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, JUNE 22. 
LUKE XII: 22-34. 


Be By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 


x. The false philosophy of life. 

This is well nigh universal, It is ap- 
parent on every band that the chief 
business of life is to wrestle for food, 
raiment, and kindred things. Jesus 
Christ strongly condemns this spirit in 
explicit terms, by precept and _ illustra- 
tion. The fault does not lie in suppos- 
ing that food and raiment are essential 
to the earthly life; they certainly are; but 
in assuming that they are the chief aim. 
By overwhelming multitudes success in 
life is made to mean acompetency. He 
is reckoned successful who fills his cof- 
fers and his barns, and another is count- 
ed unsuccessful who fails in these re- 
gards. 

A sufficiency of material things is es- 
sential to success; any man or woman, 
well equipped mentally and physically 
who fails in matters of food and decent 
raiment is a failure, indeed, It lies 
within the reach of every righteous will 
to secure so much, and Paul, the great 
commentator, declares such measure of 
success to be enough, for he says, ‘‘Hav- 
ing food and raiment let us therewith be 
content.” How to secure this in the 
right way is the teaching of this lesson, 
and Jesus is so plain that he who runs 
may read and understand. 

At the outset Jesus says, ‘‘Be not anx- 
ious for your life.” (Vs. 22.) Paul com- 
mends us to be anxious for nothing, but 
in all things give thanks. A _ simple 
mode of living would of itself do away 
with much of the anxiety that corrodes 
a multitude of souls. The cunning in- 
ventions that flood the world were not 
all inspired of heaven, nor did they all 
arise from legitimate necessity, ‘‘Notb- 
ing to wear” loses much of its pathos 
where tastes are simple and needs are 
few. The desire to shine and outshine 
in matters of dress is a fruitful cause of 
anxiety. 

As a rebuke to needless anxiety Jesus 
says: ‘The life is more than the food, 
and the body than the raiment.” Ona cer- 
tain occasion Jesus rebuked the Scribes 
and Pharisees, saying that they “paid 
tithes of mint, anise and cummin, and 
omitted the weightier matters of the law” 
—both should be attended to, praticu- 
larly the later. To enforce his teaching 
in these matters, he cited familiar exam- 
ples: Consider the ravens; the product 
of the field is essential to their life, but 
their vocation according to God’s ap- 
pointment was by no means to sow and 
reap, rather to act as scavengers of the 
soil to rid it of destructive insects and 
reptiles, and so give the grain a chance; 
faithfulness in their vocation would insure 
an ample living to them. 

Consider also the matter of zrowthb; it 
is well that a man attain proper stature, 
but who can materially advance or ‘re- 
tard the process by giving it anxious 
thought? He will far more surely at- 
tain man’s stature by casting all anxiety 
about it to the winds, and by devoting 
his energies of mind and body to better 
things. 

Still further, consider the lilies: it is 
not their vocation to weave beautiful gar- 
ments; rather to distill by means of dew 
and sunshine a sweet fragrance which 
shall rise as incense to glorify God and 
to sweeten the atmosphere. The lily has 
its duty like the raven, in the doing of 
which, by a wonderful indirection, the 
question of clothing shall be gloriously 
answered. Weave as it might, it would 
make sorry work with its own adornment. 
Indeed, the lily is wholly dependent on 
God for its beautifying, but renders an 
equivalent in its exhalations of delicious 
perfume. 

Jesus cites premises in these three 
cases—ravens, stature, lilies—that, right- 
ly understood, lead to but one conclu- 
sion ; if, then, God so clothe the grass 
and feed the ravens, how much more will 
he clothe and feed his children! ‘“O 
ye of little faith,” who deny or ignore 
such glorious truth! In Matthew, Solo- 
mon is introduced to add to the effect. 
Wise as he was, he ransacked the world 
for food and raiment, and so debased 
his powers to ignoble uses; it was re- 
quired of him that he should bend all 
his energies and apply all his wisdom to 
matters of State, and so advance the 
kingdom of God. With all his “pomp 
and circumstance,” the lily excelled him 
in glory. 

Jesus gives glorious emphasis to the 
truth he insists upon, by saying: “Your 
Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things” (v. 30), It is 
not the operation of blind law that sup- 
plies the needs of earthly children ; it is 
rather the oversight of a real Father, 
whose delight it is to supply. Contin- 
uous providences confirm the statement. 
God interests himself in the affairs of his 
earthly family ; his children are never 
consigned to the nursery, and to the 
dubious care of hirelings. He shuts 
them up in the hollow of his own hand, 
and shields them with omnipotence. 

2. The true philosophy of life. 

The condition upon which divine care 
is exercised is simple and reasonable. 
“Seek ye his kingdom, and these things 
shall be added unto you” (v. 31). This 
is a great commission. The meaning. is 
by no means confined to a_ personal 
search for a hidden blessing. Broader 
than that, it means that one shall seek to 
advance the the kingdom of God, and 
so be laborers together with God. Al- 
ready the King has assumed the sceptre, 
and already the kingdoms have begun to 
wheel into line; and frail mortals have 
been enlisted to bring about this stu- 
peadous change ‘in the | world’s affairs. 


supply at this seasons 1,000,000:boxes, 


| Happy are they who. grasp the situation 


and grapple with opposing forces to help 
on the victory. God’s soldiers need 
have no solicitude about rations and 
uniform ; commissaries and quartermas- 
ters are in commission to that very end, 
and the supply is abundant and sure. 
All these things shall be added unto you, 
with an heirship to the kingdom in view 
Vv. 32). | 
philosophy of verse 33 is drastic 
medicine to a money-loving world. 
When Christians are loaded down with 
material things that breed distempers, 
corrode the soul and make drowsy every 
noble faculty, the work of God in the 
world languishes. Money and its con- 
comitants are useful when rightly used. 
Water stored up is a menace ; drawn up- 
on freely it blesses,in whirling machinery, 
irrigating the soil and otherwise,endlessly. 
No uncertain sound comes from the 
Master’s lips: ‘Sell that ye have and 
give alms; lay up for yourselves a treas- 
ure in the heavens; for where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning June 22, 1890. 


BY REV, DR. W. D. WILLIAMS, 


Subject—Taking knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus. (Acts iv: 
8-14.) | 

Other References—Ps. xlvi:1; xci: 1; 
Prov. iii: 5, 6; Lam. iii: 24, 25; Luke xii: 
11; Ps, cxviii: 22; Isa, xxviii: 16; Matt. 
vii: 24, 25; xxi: 42; 1: 21; I Tim. ii: 5, 6; 
I Cor. i: 27; Phil. iii: 1; I Thess, v: 23. 

Christians are living epistles. The 
world has a right to read them. What 
may seem to the stranger like shadowy 
forms of faith and hope will be illumi- 
nated with ever brightening purity and 
manliness in proportion as we associate 
with Jesus. Nothing is lovelier and 
simpler than the Christ spirit in us. 
Nothing is more evident to the world 
than the kindly disposition, and unselfish 
deeds of those who have been with 
Jesus. ‘The beloved Dr. Dwinell, trans- 
lated to the skies to be forever with the 
Lord, exhibitedin a marked degree, 
from the days of his Green Mountain 
State boyhood, that he had “been with 
Jesus,” and the sweet memory of his 
walking with Jesus is sweeter than a 
wreath of immortelles upon his tomb. 
The loveliness of natures trained for 
heaven is proof positive that they have 
been with Jesus. Those things are su- 
preme which are fullest of beauty, those 
characters are superlative that ascend 
highest and move in the atmosphere of 
the Christ-mind and love. | 

There are experiences which make 
some periods of our life more significant 
than others. It is a lofty privilege to 
entertain a keen perception of what is 
right and a commendable thing to strug- 
gle to perform it. But itis even more to say 
out of the experience of a loving heart, 
“IT am willing to be nothing for the sake 
of Christ, and my advancement is as 
nothing if I can but show to the world 
that I have been with Jesus.” This is 
higher than any one virtue. It includes 
everything beautiful, and true, and good. 
It is sowing in tears and faith, and 
coming back with sheaves in our bosom 
to him who wears the crown of empire, 
and holds the scepter of dominion and 
authority. “I will come again, and re- 
ceive you unto myself,” is the promise 


to such, 


WE CAN FIND JESUS. 


1. In “the closet.” He has promised 
to meet us singly in the place of our pri- 
vate devotions. Men are carried through 
toil and temptation with a growing sense 
of God, and a decreasing sense of Satan, 
through the power and comfort of hav- 
ing been with Jesus in mutual commun- 
ion. Anxieties, heavy burdens, severe 
trials are removed, or buoyantly borne, 
and conscious union with Christ is evi- 
dent to all. 

2. In the prayer-meeting. He has 
positively promised to be where ‘‘two 
or three are met together” in His name. 
Here He meets eager souls, Of all the 
exercises of our Congregational churches 
the prayer-meeting is the dearest and 
best. Our Christian Endeavorers will 
find their prayer-meetings a place of 
communion and brotherhood, where Je- 
sus is perpetually present, and serves to 
his followers the bread of life. He is 
not a far-off echo, but in our midst, and 
within us as the still, small voice and the 
hope of glory. 

8. In the public service. He never 
forsakes his holytemple. Riches, health, 
friends, credit, hopes—all are ready at 
an instant to wing their flight, and aban- 
don us to sink into the mireand clay of 
a changeful life. But in God’s house 
we may meet one who is mighty to save 
and to lift up to a higher sphere, for ‘He 
is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think.” The busy 
world may blow a gale outside the sanc- 
tuary, but within the flame burns un- 
moved upon the altar of devotion. We 
share that steadfastness, and the world 
knows that we have been with Jesus. 

4- In every walk in life. He ac- 
companied the two disciples on their way 
to Emmaus, and the thoughts and _feel- 
ings that had been chilled and put back 


budding and blossoming again. Why 
lavish time and wealth in search for the 
philosopher’s stone? Why wander up 
and down in jungles and feverish ever- 
glades to discover the fountain of per- 
petual-youth? Jesus is joy, and: Jesus 
is life, and be is “that spiritual rock 
which follows us” wherever: we go, 
with Jesus : aie 

1, .By our moral courage. It will be 
moral courage perfumed ‘with the’ love 


of Christ. It will be cOnisisterit, not’ 


by disappointment were immediately | 


| 


actionary; even, and not violent. It will 
be steady, uniform and decorous, seeking 
not the happiness of self, but of others. 

2. By good deeds done. The Chris- 


tian engaged in a labor of love for the |} 


conversion of a soul impresses himself 
firmly upon the willing heart. Their 
may be special seasons for sowing, and 
ripening and reaping. But the husband- 
man, in Central California, is sowing 
some kinds of seed in every month. We 
may sow seeds of kindness at all times, 
“instant in season and out of season,” 
All are connected parts of the one great 
system of divine love. The best things 
we do are not always the things we set 
out to do at a particular time. If there 
are such tides of intelligent enthusiasm 
in our hearts that deeds of unselfishness 
are performed as by second nature, men 
will irresistibly feel that we have been 
with Jesus. People are naturally more 
attracted by blossom and fruit on very 
young trees than when they find them in 


a full-grown orchard, And we are” 


charmed more with a blossom where we 
did not expected it than with a similar 
one ina flower-bed. We expect good 
deeds in church and Sunday-school, and 
loving acts from aged Christians, But 
when the world finds these in business, 
upon the street, and everywhere, adorn- 
ing the lives of our young people, it 
knows that they, too, have been with 
Jesus. 
TULARE City. 


BORN. 


FairHFruLt.—At El Verano, Sonoma county, 
May 26, 1890, to the wife of Charles M. 
a daugbter. 


Jeffre Johnson, who was at one time a 
slave under the laws of New York, is still 
living in Kings county, that State. A 
bill of sale, still preserved, shows in 1809 
he was disposed of for 450, and that he 
was then “about nine years old.” 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice xt San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


INVERNESS AND INVERNESS PARK. 
THE NEW SUMMER RESORT. 


This beautiful Park lies on the North Pa- 
cific Coast Railroad, 40 miles from San 
Francisco. 

The land has been owned by Judge J. MoM. 
Shafter for many years, and he last year con- 
cluded to devoted a portion of his great farm 
of 14,000 acres to the enjoyment of the pub- 
lic as a Summer Resort, to which it is so well 
adapted by nature. 

Lhe park comprises about 3,300 acres, be 
ing one of the largest and most romantic in 
the world, not being excelled in beauty by 
the Scottish Highlands of Scotland. In fact, 
Inverness of California resembles in many 
respects Inverness of Scotland. 

lt has a frontage of four miles on Tomales 
Bay, which (being twelve or fifteen miles 
from the ocean, and narrow) furnishes warm 
water for bathing. Uualike other salt-water 
resorts, the bathing is most agreeable, It is 


“almost impossible to get children to come 


out of it, so warm and pleasant is the tem- 
perature. The water is shallow, gradually 
growing deeper until sixteen feet is reached. 

Fishing and hunting are favorite amuse- 
ments. The beautiful groves of pine and 
laurel, and the many clear, babbling brooks 
are refreshing, and make the place unusual- 
ly attractive. 

It is four miles westward over a range of 
mountains tothe Pacitic ocean. ‘his range 
protects Inverness and Inverness Park from 
the barsh winds of the ocean, so disagreeable 
at many of the ocean resorts. 

Lhe view from the top of the mountains, 
abeut one or one and a half miles from In- 
verness, is grand in the extreme, The broad 
ocean, dotted with the sails of ships from all 
nations and climes; the Farralone Islands ; 
Santa Cruz mountains and the Golden Gate 
present a magnilicent panorama. On a very 
clear day Mount Shasta and the Lagsen 
Peaks, 350 miles northward, are seen like 
white clouds in the dim distance. 

The route to Inverness is over the North 
Pacific Coast railroad, without doubt the 
most picturesque of any in the vicinity of 
San Francisco, resembling in many respects 
the Swiss-like scenery of the Denver and 
Rio Grande railroad. 

About 400 lots have been laid out, varying 
in size, but averaging 50x120 feet, one nun- 
dred of which were sold last season. It will 
probably be necessary to lay out another 
tract into lots to meet the growing demand 
this year. 

Many of those who had the choice of lots 
last season are off-red one hundred per cent 
advance on what they paid. The advance 
will doubtless continue, as this is destined 
to make the most convenient, cheapest, and 
grandest resort in the vicinity of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Lhe inquiry for lots and camping privil- 
eges from the interior of the State, where the 
heat is so severe for four months in the year, 
is already great, and wiil doubtless continue 
to grow during the season. 

Those who wish to purchase lots or se- 
cure camping privileges should address or 
call upon CO. H. Street & Oo. immediately, 
415 Montgomery street, San Francisoo. A 
birds-eye view and a full and interesting 
description of this new resort wiil be fur- 
nished upon application to the same parties. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. ‘This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Luvs Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacitic 
States. They handle all grades of instru- 
ments, from the Decker Bros.—the artista’ 
piano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Goudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 1041 Market street, 
San Francisco 


Six novels free will be sent by Oragin & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to any one in the 
United States or Canada, postage’ paid, upon 
receipt of 25 Dubbins’ Eiecuic Soap wrap- 
pers.. See list of novels on circulars around 
each bar. Soap for sale by all grocers. 


_ To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches. who neéd it, 
we keep in THe Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


tarnish 


ed rooms in the best parts of San Franeisco 
by the day, week or month, please 
of, aad ts Tan 


Absolutely Pure. 
te Bagi never varies. A marvel of purity, 


stren and wholesomenesss. More econom 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
pena ee with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. ROYAL BAKING PowWDER Co., 106 Wall st., 
New York. 


The Best bon Soap 
in the World 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is cheaper for you 
to use, if you follow directions, than any 
other soaps would be if given to you, for by 
its use clothes are saved. Clothes cost more 
than soap. 

Don’t you want to save money, clothes, 
time, labor, fuel, and health? All these can 
be saved if you will try Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap. We say “try,” knowing if you try it 
once, you will always use it.’’ Have your 
grocer order it. 


H. M. BISSELL & CO. 


219 FRONT ST.,SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
CENERAL ACENTS. 


EO O FE. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Religion and Fiction received as published, 


OHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored andi plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. 


STATION ER 


able styles. 


Cc. BEACEI 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOI80O, 


EDWARD CARLSON, J. P. OUBRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Company, 


MANUFACTUBERBS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
ss. 


MILL: Oor. ano Sraeers 
Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


G. M. SPENCER. 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, 


Oor. of Oalifornia and Montgomery streets. 
Patent Law a Specialty. 


All business with the Patent Office, Washing 
ton, D. O., will receive prompt attention. 
Legal papers drafted with care. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


THE FINE 2-MANUAL ORGAN at present 
in use jn the First Congregational Oburch in 
this city. Dimensions as now arranged, 15 feet 
wide, 10% feet deep. Specifications will be 
furnished and particulars given on application 
to the Organist. Samuel D. Mayer, 301 Oali- 
fornia street, or to the undersigned. Immedi- 
ate delivery can be made if desired. 
: IBA P. BANKIN, 127 First street. . 


EWING MACHINE 


UPPLIES 


The Samuel Hill Company 

29 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, 

Opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express Office, 
San FrRanorsoo, 

Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


BAILEY = 
= 
= REFLECTORS =: 


A wonderfal invention for 
Lighting Churches, Halls, 
etc. Handsome de- 
signs. Satisfaction 
Alorue and price 
list free. 


Bailey Reflector Co. 
118 Wood st. Pittsburgh, Pa 


—— 


Statement, Jan. Ist, i890, 
R.H.M°Donald pres! 


We have by added another $50.00 
to our surplus fund and thanking oy; 
friends and the public for past fayor 
we respectfully ask a continuance of the same, 


San Francisco,Cal, By. MeDonald, Pres; 
Dr, JOHN ©. SPENCER, 
Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residenge, 813 SUTTER ST, 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, 


Telephone No, 2360; San Francisco, Cal, 
Deposits Receive from $1 upwards, 


6 HOME 


San francisco, California. 


‘ 


| 
Guarantee Capital, $1,000,000 


Interest apportioried from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may besent by r¢gistered letter, post office 
money order, bank draft or express, 

Copy of By-laws anil list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Capital sent free on application. 

The People’s Home Savings Bank has excep- 


tional facilities for safe, profitable and satisfac- 
tory investmentof funds at good ratescf interc: t. 

Thankful for past favors and asking for con- 
tinuance of the same. Respectfully, 


Columbus Waterhouse, Prest. 


Prices from B13 upwards. 


You will be certain to find just what you 
want in a stock of fifty different patterns to 
select from. 


Pi 
Five-o’clock Tea-Tabler, OCenter-Tables, 
Fancy Tables, Hall Tatiles, are represented in 
our warerooms by over two hundred distinct 
patterns which we are selling at remarkably 
low prices. 


We have over an hundred different book- 
cases displayed in our Warerooms. Jl sizes, 
all woods, well made and finished; prices very 
moderate. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


Start King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisco. 


= 


G FU 
Manufacturer Of 


OHUROH, OFFICE, LODGE AND BANE 
FURNITURE. 


638 & 640 Mission St., San Francis©? 


The Twenty-third Annual Convention 


Pacific Grove, Monterey, 


JUNE 80th, and JULY Ist, 2d and 34, 1890. For particulars address 
GEO. O. MoOONNELL, 


CALIFORNIA STATE SABBATH SCHOOL 


WILL BE HELD In 


- 


767 Market Street, fan Francisco, (sl. 


so? Micesid ni emesc 


bbathsehoe!l supplies of kinds 
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Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


WY. 
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